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To New York State | 


Beekeepers 


If your copy of Root’s 1933 catalog 


hasn’t reached you, please let us know, | 
and a copy will be mailed at once. It will | 
pay you to read the catalog through from | 


beginning to end. 


The A. I. Root Company at Medina, | 


Ohio, we know, is always striving to give 


you the very best in beekeeping equip- | 


ment at the lowest possible cost—THAT’S 
THEIR JOB. 


To have a complete stock of Root “Qual- 
ity” supplies here in Syracuse ready to go | 
out on your orders, whether by freight, | 
express, parcel post, or truck, the same | 
day the orders are received, IS OUR JOB. | 

And, to produce a good crop of honey | 


Is YOUR JOB. 
Add the three together and you have a 
perfect combination. 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


March, 1933 




















Are You 


Looking for best quality Bee 
Supplies? 


Are You 


Looking for low prices? 


Or 


Would you choose a combina- 
tion of both? 


We will gamble that our last guess 
is your choice, so just give LOTZ 
SECTIONS a trial. One try-out will 
convince you, and the same is true 
of our hives, supers, frames, foun 
dation, ete. 

Be sure that you get a copy of our 
1933 Catalog. 


August Lotz Co. 
Boyd, Wis. 
































order. 


Quality for Quality 
We Meet Any Price--- 


---Save money on your quantity 
Get our 1933 rock bot- 


tom prices. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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ea" = Root Service from 


ee Hies | CHICAGO 


Section Boxes 
Beekeeping is our 


Comb Foundation BEST BET 


Smokers, Etc. for 1933. It has been much better than 


| our neighbor’s crops and may be so again. 
Hold on to the bees. Keep them in good 
condition and have in them a real asset as 
Everything for the bees. We conditions gradually improve. Will you 
furnish outfits for beginners plan for improvement of stock, new equip- 
ment or seek better knowledge of bee- 

with or without bees. keeping? We can help you. 























General agents in Michigan Let us quote on the list of things you 


for A. I. Root Co. goods. need. 
Ask for Root’s new 1933 bee supply 
Send for 1933 catalog. catalog. 


Ask for our new prices on glass and tin 
containers. 


M. H. Hunt & Son A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


| 510 N. Cedar St., sdnantien Mich. 224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 
° Either Cash or Trade 
Basis. Lowest Work- 
ing Charges. 
Wax Traded for Cypress Hives 


and Other Supplies. 





























GULF COAST BEECO. 


LOUISIANA 











It’s No Secret! 


Highest Quality Supplies cost less this year. 

Before you buy, compare our 1933 prices. Write for our catalog 
if you are not on our mailing list. 

Muth saves you money on every purchase. You can always trade 
your honey or wax with us for supplies. 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| Honey Mark | 
| mey Markets — 
California Points: Southern California—Re- 
cent rainfall in this area has helped the pros 
pects for both orange and sage, and honey plants 
in the mountain areas at least are in excellent 
condition for this reason, though vegetation is 
not as far advanced as usual because of the cold 
weather. Temperatures have been sub-normal 
for some weeks. Off-bloom in the orange groves 
has been conspicuous by its absence. Eucalyptus 
is still blooming a little though the yield is light. 
Supplies of both sage and buckwheat-sage are 
lighter than normal but considerable is still 
available. The tone of the market is dull and 
buyers generally are unwilling to pay the prices 
asked by many producers. Orange honey is about 
cleaned up, and only a few small lots of alfalfa 
honey remain in the Imperial Valley. Sales re 
ported by beekeepers, ton lots or more, per lb. 
orange, few lots extra white, 6-7c; water white 
7%c; white, 5%-6c; sage, white to water white, 
4-5c; buckwheat-sage, extra light amber, 3% 
3%ec: light amber, 3-3%c; few single cans 
higher; light amber buckwheat, 3%c;. imperial 
valley, light amber to extra light amber al 
falfa, $3.30-3.50 per case of 120 Ibs. Beeswax 
shows little change, with very little eastern de- 
mand, though some local dealers ‘are paying 
more for beeswax in anticipation of good de 
mand for comb foundation as a result of recent 
rains. The current price delivered Los Angeles 
is 8-9c per Ib. cash, 10-lle in trade, with 
some dealers paying in trade only. 
Intermountain Region—-Demand for honey is 
spotted but in general shows some improvement 
since the first of the year, and a number of 
beekeepers report considerable inquiry for both 





Red River Valley 
Apiaries 


Offer you quality, service and sat- 
isfaction in package bees and 
three-banded Italian queens. 
Write for prices. Address 


J. G. BRUNSON 


Pattonville ~ ° Texas 











Honey Getting 
Package Bees 


Our bees have been selected for honey 
gathering for a number of years, and are 
guaranteed to please, and are nearer to 
the East than any other shipper, which 
means lower express charges, and with 
three main line railways to ship on con- 
veniently, you are assured of less time 
in transportation. A young queen for 
each package. 


L. L. FEREBEE, Pineland, S. C. 
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carlots and less. Comb honey is about cleaned 
up, and though some beekeepers still hay 
most of their extracted honey on hand, many 
are now sold out. Price ranges for ton lots of 
white sweet clover and alfalfa have been wide 
from 2%c to 5c per lb., mostly 3%-4c 
sional carlot sales reported at 3%c per 
with carlots generally held around 4c per Jb, 
small pails, 6-6%c; light amber, few 60s, 5¢ 
small pails, 6c; carlot sale extra light amber to 
white, 3c; few sales white comb, $1.60 per 
case. Beeswax, 10-12c per Ib. 

Arizona.—-A few cars of alfalfa honey are stil) 
available in the Salt River Valley, but supplies 
are practically cleaned up on the Yuma Dis 
trict. Few sales light amber to extra light amber 
alfalfa reported at $3.50-3.60 per case, with 
some beekeepers holding for $4.00, and with 
occasional 60s selling at 4c per lb. The weather 
has been colder than usual, which prevents too 
early brood-rearing. Bees are not yet working 
on cottonwood bloom. Rainfall is still considered 
deficient in the southeastern portion of the 
state, but has been more abundant in the west 
ern portion 

Plains Area Red River Valley of Minnesota 
and North Dakota—The weather has been very 
stormy with low temperatures. The blanket of 
snow is heavier than usual and most highways 
are blocked. Bees are wintering fairly well 
Little honey remains unsold. Comb honey is 
moving especially slowly. Carlot sales and less 
of white sweet clover reported at 4%c per lb 
with small pails selling at retail at 7-9c per lb 
White sweet clover comb has moved at $2.25 
3.00 per case. South Dakota—Bees in cellars 
seem to be wintering well, though the extremely 
cold weather reduced the cellar temperatures 
to a low point. Many bees are light in stores 
and a large number of colonies of farmers’ bees 
in the southern part of the state have already 
starved to death. Honey is moving slowly, with 
small pails bringing 6%-8 %c per lb. Few sales 
comb honey reported at $3.60 per case. 

Summary. Recent temperatures have been 
subnormal over practically the entire country 
with freezing weather everywhere except in 
Florida and California, and with zero tempen 
tures as far south as central Texas. Sixty-three 
degrees below was reported officially i». Wyom 
ing, with a considerable area in the mountain 
states averaging 24° or more below normal for 
the week ending February 14. Snow cover 
most of the upper part of the country. Mueb 
SU: NNNQUOUUOUAUUACUUULUUUNLLOUUAUUULLS¢:44/00002000000000C0444 C000 UUUUUUL HUA UUUUU EU UUUUUUUU UU ETENNEENGGdG0 0000000 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 





WANTED—To buy forty colonies of bees 
Box 247, Trumansburg, N. Y 


FOR SALE 
$1 per 100 
Ind. 


~ FOR SALE—100 stands of bees, cheap; guar 
anteed no disease. Standard equipment. John H 
Barrett, Kunkle, Ohio. 


~ FOR SALE Queen cage labels, “with the eat 
of the queen, or without. A. Matson, 2151? 
Donaldson, Dearborn, Mich. 


WANTED—Work in apiary for season. Mid 
dle-aged, experienced bee man; reasonable 
ing wages for satisfactory service. Ray Mortos 
Lytton, Iowa. 


BEES WANTED—Will buy 50 to 100 cole 
nies of bees in standard ten-frame hives. Must 
be clean. Or will consider an entire apiary and 
fixtures. Quote lowest cash price immediately 
F. J Sauquoit, N. Y 

FOR SALE—200 10-frame comb-honey supet 
(4% beeway), complete with inside fixtures 
40c¢ each; also one thousand beeway separator, 
le each; one thousand beeway section holders 
2c each. This equipment used two years an 
free from disease. W. ©. Long, Millville, Pa. 


Sumac cones, ideal smoker fuel 
pounds, L. R. Stewart, Newport 
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brood and many nectar-bearing blossoms were 
killed in the South by the extreme cold. 

Inquiry for extracted honey has improved 
slightly, but little demand reported for comb. 
Price changes have been slight. The exchanging 
of honey for other commodities continues to dis- 

se of many lots of honey that would not move 
otherwise. Exports of honey last year increased 
slightly over the year before, reaching a total 
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of 4,720,000 pounds. Italy led all countries in 
receipts of U. S. honey for the first time, fol- 
lowed by Germany and the United Kingdom. 
Although many beekeepers are reported to be 
completely sold out of their own honey, little is 
heard so far of their buying honey from others 
to fill future orders. A general policy of this 
sort would go far towards absorbing the sur 
plus honey 





[~ Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


it 





Early in February we sent the following questions to honey producers: 


1. Do you expect that 


the remainder of the 1932 crop will be cleaned up before any of the 1933 crop is ready for mar- 


ket If any will be held over, what per cent of the crop will it be? 2. At what price 
in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past 


been sold or contracted for, if any, 


month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 
packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, 
tail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 
fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. 
moving on the market in your locality?! Give answer in one word as slow, 


ages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, 


has honey 


per case? 3. What 
pails, or other retail 
per case? 4. What is the re- 
pails, or other retail pack 
How is honey now 
fair or rapid. 6. What 


fancy and No. 1, 


is the present condition of honey plants for next season in your locality as compared with the av 


erage’ Give answer in per cent. 7. 
as compared with normal, 
answer in per cent. 
Pct. 1932 
hold- 
State. Name. or. Ex. 
Ala. (W. D. Achord) 
Ala. (J. M. 
Ala. (J. C. Dickman) 
Ark. (J. Johnson) 
Ark. (J. V. Ormond) 
6. C. (A. W. 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 
Col. (J. A. Green).. 
Conn. (Allen Latham) 
Conn. (A. W. Yates) 
Fla. (C. C. Cook) 
(Harry Hewitt) 
1. J. Wilder) . 
. L. Kildow) 
Ind. (Jay Smith) 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 
Ind. (E. S. Miller) 
Iowa. (E. G. Brown). 
Iowa. (Frank Coverdale) 
Kans. (J. F. Garner).... 
La. (E. C. Davis)... 
Me. (O. B. Griffin) 
Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 
Mich. (L. S. Griggs) 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend)... 
Minn. (Floyd W. } 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner). 
N. J. (E. G. Carr)... a. ace 
.. Y. (Adams & Myers) . 
(Geo. B. Howe). 
. W. Lesser) 
S. Baumgarner) 
7. J. Martin).. 
(Chas, Engle) 
Ohio. (Fred. Leininger) 
Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt) 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore) 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 
(H. A. Seullen) 
(Harry Beaver) 
(D. C. Gilham) 
(H. B. Kirk) 
(E. S. Prevost) 
8. D. (L. A. Syverud) 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden) 
Texas. (H. B. Parks).. 
Utah. (M. A. Gill).. 
Vt. (Phillip Crane) ... 
Asher).... 
L. Cox) 
I (G. W. B. Saxton) 
W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 
Wis (N. E. France) 
Wis. (E. H. Hanselman) 
Wis. (Jas. Gwin) . 
Wyo. (Earl ©. Reed) 


Larger lots. 
Comb. Ex. 


What is the present condition of the colonies in your locality 
considering the number and age of the bees and supply of stores! Give 
The answers received are tabulated below: 


Cond. Cond. 
To grocers. Retail price. Move- honey of 
Comb. E: x. Comb. ment. plants. colo 
Fair 80.. 75 
.Fair .. 75 80 
-Slow .. 80. 90 
. Slow 100.. 80 
Slow 80. 75 
Fair ..100..100 
.Fair .. 85 90 
.Fair ..100..100 
Fair ..100..100 
-Slow ..100..100 
Slow ..100..100 
Slow ..100.. 
. Fair 60.. 
-Slow .. 80.. 
we ..100.. 
Slow 
. Slow 
.Fair . 
Rapid... 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
. Slow 
. Slow 
. Fair 
. Fair 
. Fair 
. Slow 
Slow 
. Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
.Slow 
.. Slow 
. Slow 
Slow 
. Slow 
. Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Fair 


.$.45.. ‘ 
45 one Gees 


20 wotenwo 
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Distributor’s Bargain Page 


Prices Subject to Stock on Hand. 





CULTURE 


All Prices F. 0. B. Shipping Point. 


Send Order for the Following to 
Georgia Bee Supply Company 
308 W. Congress St., Savannah, Ga. 


20—22681—-Ventilated escape boards, 
at 50¢ each. 





63—21681—Ventilated escape boards, | 


at 48c each. 


Send Order for the Following to 
A. I. Root Company of Chicago 
224-230 W. Huron 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


1—4055—Centrifugal strainer, $25.00. 
2—4217—-Two-frame extractors 
pockets 12x16, $26.00 each. 
1—45-frame Simplicity extractor, $120. 
25—-Demuth winter cases, per 5, $2.50. 


with 


Send orders for the following to 

The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 

75 Chaff Division Boards, nailed, soiled 
but serviceable, 35¢ each. 

45 Alexander Feeders, 10-frame, old 
stock and slightly imperfect but ser- 
viceable, $4.00 for lot. 

60 Jumbo Hoffman frames, 
short top-bars, $6.00 for lot. 

4 cartons—50 shallow frames, corner 
eut top bars. old style bottom-bars, 
$4.25 for lot 

56 cartons-—100 half-depth frames, old 
style bottom-bars, $2.10 per 100. 

58 cartons—50 half-depth frames, old 
style bottom-bars, $1.10 per 50. 

20 comb-honey shipping cases for 3%x 

5x1% sections, glass fronts, old style, 

$5.00 for lot. 


nailed, 








Send Order for the Following to 


F. A. MARTINY 
2822 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 
400—Root standard eight-frame hive- 
bodies, $60.00 per 100. 


50—Root standard eight-frame shal- 
low supers, $20.00. 
F. O. B. New Orleans, La. 





Send Order for the Following to 
Wilson & Girod 
100 W. Main St., Van Wert, Ohio. 


Comb Honey Shipping Display Cases 
270—Single-tier case for 24 44%4x4\4x 
1% sections, 10 for $2.50. 
Single-tier case for 24 4%4x5x1% 
sections, 10 for $2.50. 
20—Single-tier case for 24 35x5x1% 
sections, 10 for $2.50. 
Comb-honey Corrugated Shipping Cases 
20—Single-tier cases for 24°'4%4 sq. by 
1% sections, 10 for $1.50 
5—Single-tier cases for 24 4x5x1% sec- 
tions, 10 for $1.50. 

Comb-honey Sections 
500—No. 1 4%4x4%4x1% polished sec 
tions, style 2, 500 for $3.00. 

12 Alexander feeders, each, 30c. 

1 Miller feeder, flat, each, 30c. 

250 plain wood separators, 100 for 

15 plain division boards, nailed for 
standard frames, each, 10c. 





10 


YA 
foe. 


Send Order for the Following to 


A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


3—489—Root’s 
$14.50 each. 
20 pairs medium drill bee gloves with 
out fingers, 40¢ each. 
3—-G4090—Storage tank, 80-gal., hon 
ev gate attached, $11.50 each. 
7—-215—-Sets of 5 wooden letters for 
honey sign, nailed only, 80¢ each. 


wax presses, single, 


| 2—How to Keep Bees, 75c¢ each. 
1 


“Honey Way Menu” book, with reci 
pes, 30¢e. 
10—Packed rims, shallow depth, nailed 
and painted, $1.50 each. 
10—-Packed rims, full depth, 
and painted, $2.00 each. 


nailed 


Send Order for the Following to 
The A. I. Root Company 
148 Chambers St., New York City. 
End-space staples, regular style, 1 to 
4 lbs., 20e per Ib.; 5 to 10 Ibs., 18¢ 
per lb.; 10 lbs. and over, 16¢ per lb. 
Prices are net, F. O. B. New York. 


March, 1933 
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Hilbert 
Method 


Cut Comb 
Honey 


Write for 
our new cat- 
alog which 
will include 
free full information on Cut Comb Honey. 


James E. Hilbert, Traverse City, Mich. 


fone ye Yr - a my pm kes ! 
invention. It has ——_ Air orri 
Cushions —e bind and = 


the 


ou woud a en Nox obnoxious springs or o_ 
o salves or plasters. Soutien tetas to prove it. Beware 


imitations. Never sold in stores. W: 
mation sent free in plain, Be Aa for full infore 


H.C. BROOKS, 621-G State St., Marshall, Mich, 


anking b 
7=MAIL= 


Send us your name and ad- 
dress for full particulars 
of our service to savers 
anywhere. 


HONEY CHUNKS 






















E.B. SPITZER 


PRESIDENT 


E.R.ROOT 


VICE-PRES. 
H.E. AYLARD 
CASHIER_, 


SAVINGS DEPOSIT 


BANK CO: 8477S 





—DEALERS— 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


Caee:) 











W. T. Falconer Mfg Company 


Falconer, New York 
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Red Stick 


Packages and Nuclei 





We handle only three-banded light 
Italian bees. 

We guarantee purely mated select 
young queens. 

Our cages are lightly constructed and 
are very easy to handle in the hiving 
process. 

Each consignment is made with the 
Louisiana State free disease certificate. 


COMBLESS PACKAGES 
2-lb. pkg. with queen. . . .$2.00 
3-lb. pkg. with queen.... 2.50 


NUCLEI 


2-fr. nuclei with queen.. 2.25 


3-fr. nuclei with queen.. 3.00 


Nuclei can not be expressed to Canada 
because of government regulation. Con- 
signments to Cuba have been very satis- 
factory to our customers. 


Orchard packages, 51/, Ibs. 3.75 


Queens sent by Parcel Post 
Postpaid 


Sel. queens, April 45c, May 40c 
Tested queens 65c each 


We solicit Canadian trade. We are pre- 
pared to accept from our customers in 
Canada their money at par. 

As in the past we shall have queens 
available in April and May for package 
shippers from the South at wholesale 
prices. 

We guarantee delivery of packages and 
queens in perfect condition. 








LOW PRICES 
LARGE APIARIES 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Red Stick Apiaries 


Post Office: Montegut, La. 
Telegraph: Houma, La. 
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Dadant’s Crimp-wired 


Foundation 
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Sayola, 
aye aya, 
ny .ete abn ee 


Only those who have used Dadant’s Im- 
proved Crimp-wired Foundation can ap- 
preciate how quick and easy it is to use 
and what sturdy, serviceable combs it 
makes. 

Each sheet is made of pure beeswax, 
just as your bees make it, reinforced with 
nine crimped steel wires with wedge 
hooks at the top to hold securely in your 
frames. Cell bases and side walls are as 
accurate as machinery can make them. 


Dadant & Sons 
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We pass on to you whatever 


savings are possible in present 


market conditions, but you get 
the same high quality, the same 
careful workmanship, the same 


exact manufacture that have 


+ 


always characterized Dadant’.; 


Foundations. Prices are the 


lowest in thirty years. 


Each sheet tissue packed to reach you in 
perfect condition to use. 


Strength enough to make your combs 
last as long as combs are used. Combs you 
may be sure of honey flow after honey 
flow, in hot weather or in cold. 


Makers of Famous Foundations 
Crimp-wired — Plain — Surplus 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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An American Beekeeper in China 


Mr. C. George Reidel, who tells the 
story of his beekeeping experience in 
China in this issue, beginning on page 149, 
made a second shipment of bees to China 
from the Reidel apiaries in Alberta, Can- 
ada, last November. It is now reported 
that he is having some difficulty in ob- 
taining permission to locate his apiaries 
in advantageous locations in China on ac- 
count of objections of Chinese beekeepers 
who are reported to have appealed to their 
government officials asking that foreign 
ers be prohibited from keeping bees in 
China outside of treaty ports. 


Crop and Market Conditions 

Reports indicate that bees are winter- 
ing well throughout the greater portion 
of the United States and Canada. The ex 
ceptions to general good wintering are in 
portions of the South where the bees were 
set back badly by cold weather after ex 
premature brood-rearing, and in 
portions of the West where they are re- 
ported to be short of However, 


tensive 


stores. 


winter losses do not necessarily interfere 
with a honey crop in these days of de- 
pendable low-priced package bees. There is 


considerable about 
plants being damaged by alternate freez 
ing and thawing. Much of the clover belt 
has lacked the usual protection by snow, 
thus exposing the clovers to severe freez- 
ing and thawing. Honey continues to move 
to consumers through local sales in a sat- 
volume, all things considered, 
and the prospects now are that there will 
not be a large carry-over into the new 
season, 


complaint honey 


isfactory 


except in a few regions. 


— AA oo 
Important Beekeepers’ Meeting 
While the mails are transporting this 
issue of Gleanings in Bee Culture to its 
readers, important meetings of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, the American Honey 
Producers’ League, and the Apiary Inspec- 
tors of America, are taking place in St. 


Louis, Mo. Beekeepers throughout the 
United States will be especially interest- 
ed in the outcome of the determined effort 
to continue and further build up the work 
of the American Honey Institute. The In- 
stitute has come to a point in its history 
where its future depends largely upon the 
support it may receive from beekeepers in 
the form of small donations. It is encour 
aging to learn that this kind of support 
is increasing, but in order to continue in 
its work of promoting honey and increase 
its effectiveness, the Institute must have 
greatly increased support from honey pro 
ducers. 
—- Ao 


Exports and Imports of Honey 

In spite of greatly increased tariff lev- 
ied on imported honey by some foreign 
countries and discriminating tariff un 
favorable to the United States in others, 
United States 
have gradually inereased during the past 
three According to United States 
government statistics, 
of honey from the United States during 


exports of honey from the 


years. 
the total exports 


the calendar year 1930 was 3,686,202 
pounds; during the calendar year 1931, 
+,183,122 pounds, and during the calendar 


year 1932, 4,720,039 Evidently 
this increase in exports was brought about 
thus enabling 
honey shipped from the United States to 
compete in price with native honey in for 
These figures for the three 
with around 
12,000,000 in 1927, 

this was 
in foreign countries in a 


pounds. 


by gradually lower prices, 


eign countries. 
depression years 
10,000,000 to 
1928 and 
loaning money 


compare 
nearly 
1929 when country 
most reckless manner, 


Exports from the New York Customs 


District during 1932 were 2,666,565 
pounds; from Los Angeles, 848,070 
pounds; from San Francisco, 632,377 
pounds; and from the Oregon District 


509,251 pounds. Italy, Germany and Unit- 
ed Kingdom took the greater portion of 
our exports, Italy leading with 1,671,401 
pounds, Germany took 1,484,798 pounds, 
and United Kingdom, 923,136 pounds. 
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Sowing Sweet Clover Seed 
In most of the clover region, the great 
bulk of clover seed is sown during this 
month. Many farmers choose a time when 
the ground is honeycombed by frost, then 
sow the seed early in the morning before 
there is any thawing, thus insuring that 
the seed will be well covered. In the case 
of sweet clover seed, this method works 
well if conditions are favorable, but if 
searified seed is sown this month, there is 
danger that it will germinate so quickly 
that most of the tiny seedlings will be 
killed by later freezing weather. For this 
reason, some recommend a heavier seed- 
ing (at least 20 pounds to the acre) of 
seed-in-the-hull or unsearified seed, if 
this month. Others recommend 
waiting until danger of freezing weather 
is past, then planting scarified seed by 
means of a clover-seed drill, or some other 
method that will insure the being 
well covered. Still others reeommend that 
scarified seed be sown this month, choos- 
ing a morning when the ground is honey- 
combed, then, if the seedlings are injured 
by later freezing, following up with a 
second seeding. Some advise sowing about 
half the required amount of seed in March 
when conditions are 
ing again with an equal amount later, 
thus increasing the chances of a stand. 
In many cases, beekeepers can greatly 
the sweet clover in 
their respective localities through their 
county agricultural agents. In most locali- 
ties where sweet clover does well, county 
agents are well informed as to the merits 
of sweet clover, and require only a little 
urging to push sweet clover more to the 
front among the farmers in their respect- 
ive counties. 


seeded 


seed 


favorable, then sow- 


inerease ucreage of 


— A oe 


Bees for Pollination 

With the difficulties encountered by 
fruit growers in marketing their crops, to- 
gether with low prices, the increasing en- 
thusiasm on the part of fruit growers for 
bees in their orchards during the bloom- 
ing period to bring about better pollina- 
tion may not be as great this year as last. 
However, there should be a good demand 
for bees for this purpose. In many cases, 
beekeepers have sacrificed an opportunity 
to build up a good business in renting bees 
to orchardists because they have moved 
into the orchards only their weaker colo- 
nies. Recent investigations prove conclu- 
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sively that weak colonies are not efficient 
pollinators. It is only when colonies are 
abundantly strong at the time of fruit 
bloom that they send to the field suffi- 
ciently large numbers of bees for efficient 
pollination. Most of the bees of weak 
colonies are compelled to stay at home to 
keep the brood warm at the time of fruit 
bloom, while strong colonies having a 
great surplus of hive workers are able to 
send enormous forces to the field. It is 
such colonies that do efficient work in 
pollination even during adverse weather 
conditions which so often occur during 
the period of fruit bloom. While there is 
considerable more labor and risk connect- 
ed with moving strong colonies into an 
orchard for pollination purposes, to move 
only weaker ones is not treating the or- 
chardist fairly. Many orchardists do not 
know what constitutes a strong colony, 
and they have been willing to pay bee- 
keepers so much per hive regardless of the 
number of bees they contain. Those who 
expect to build up a demand for bees for 
pollination purposes should supply only 
colonies of great strength, for only in this 
way will the fruit growers really learn 
the great value of bees for this purpose. 
— Ao. 
Poor-Quality Honey Kills Demand 

Many beekeepers, especially in the éast- 
ern states, make the serious mistake of 
selling poor-quality honey for table use. 
In doing this, they not only kill the de- 
mand for their own product another sea 
son, when they may have plenty of fine 
quality, but also greatly injure the mar- 
ket in general. Not many consumers un- 
derstand the great difference in the quality 
of honey from different sources. Therefore, 
if they get hold of some honey of poor 
quality they conclude that they do not 
like honey anyway. Thus a customer is 
lost. In general, western honey, especially 
that from sweet clover and alfalfa, has 
the advantage that the quality is more 
nearly constant, as a rule, than that of 
eastern honey. This helps to explain the 
enormous per capita consumption of honey 
in some of our western states. 

Instead of killing off the demand during 
off seasons, when honey of inferior qual 
ity is harvested, beekeepers should learn 
to make a blend that approximates in 
quality that which they supply their cus- 
tomers during good seasons. If the quality 
is such that this can not be done, it would 
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be much better to sell off-grade honey to 
bakers and buy good-quality honey during 
the off seasons to supply local trade. 

One great advantage of central plants 
in which honey is blended and packed for 
market is the fact that in this way a con- 
stant supply of honey of uniform quality 
is possible. In this respect, the central 
packing plant is ideal, but, unfortunately, 


under present conditions apparently the 


great bulk of honey produced in the East 
must be sold direct, hence the great im- 
portance of supplying good-quality honey 


and 
after year. Many eastern beekeepers are 
doing this. Many are also supplying their 
local demand throughout the year by pur- 
chasing honey from other sources after 
their own supply has been sold. 


as nearly uniform as possible year 


—- LA Oo 


Winter Conditions in Package Producing 
Region 

Southern producers of early package 
bees report that their colonies have been 
set hack badly by cold weather following 
abnormally warm weather. The colonies 
started to built up prematurely during the 
warm weather in January, but, in some 
regions, the cold spell which followed kill- 
ed the bloom of early honey plants and 
stopped brood rearing. It is too early to 
tell whether this setback will 
seriously with the supply of package bees 
for early delivery to northern beekeepers. 
Great progress has been made during re 


interfere 


cent vears by the more alert package pro- 
ducers, so much so that danger of a short 
supply of package bees through adverse 
the South 
great as it was several years ago. Those 
who make the production of package bees 
their business, certainly have learned the 
trick of overcoming difficulties, not only 
in raising an ample supply of young bees 
for the shipping season but also in the 
method of shipping by which bees can 
now he delivered in good condition over 
long distances. 


weather in is not nearly so 


—- AA oo 


Recognizing Brood Diseases at First 
Appearance 
Like most other good things, adequate 
ipiary inspection by the state has its dis- 
advantages. One of these is the inclination 
® the part of beekeepers to expect the 
state to do all of the inspecting, thus re- 
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lieving the beekeeper of all responsibility 
along that line. With greatly reduced ap- 
propriations, many states are being com- 
pelled to reduce activities in apiary in 
spection, and some in which excellent in 
spection work has been carried on for 
years, may lose apiary inspection entirely 
until fiscal conditions are improved. Bee 
keepers throughout the country 
fortify themselves against this condition 
by learning to recognize the disease when 
it first makes its appearance, if they are 
not already able to do so, and, by keeping 
careful watch for disease not only in their 
own apiaries but also in the neighborhood. 
Without adequate state apiary inspection, 
there will, no doubt, be unexpected out- 


should 


breaks of disease in many places. 
Colonies from which the bees do rot fly 
when others are flying freely; should be 
examined at once for disease. Often weak 
or dead out on the 
first good flight day, and if any of these 
are diseased, it may thus be spread to sev 
eral It is, therefore, important 
to note whether the flight is that of rob- 
bers or the normal flight of the colony. By 


colonies are robbed 


colonies. 


finding any colony that may be diseased 
this month, and promptly destroying the 
combs, beekeepers can often save much 
trouble later in the season. 

with the 


diseases should 


Those who are not familiar 


appearance of the 
carefully study the literature on this sub 


brood 


ject in order to be able to recognize it, if 
it should appear. The characteristic dark 
the the 
cell (the dried down remains of dead lar 


colored seales on lower side of 
vae and pupae) in American foulbrood en 
able the beekeeper to detect the disease 
even in dead colonies. Later in the season 
when examining brood combs, it is well 
to form the habit of noting the appear 
ance of the cappings on each comb exam 
ined if American 
cality, or noting the appearance of the 
unsealed larvae if European foulbrood is 
suspected. If discolored, sunken, or per 


foulbrood is in the lo- 


forated cappings are found, the contents 
of these cells should be carefully exam- 
ined for American foulbrood. If dead or 
discolored larvae are found in the unseal 
ed brood, European foulbrood should be 
suspected. In the case of doubt, a piece 
cf comb containing the dead larvae or 
pupae should be mailed to James I. Ham- 
bleton, Bureau of Entomology, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to determine which disease, if 
any, is present, 
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“How and “Where to Locate. Apiaries 


M. J. Deyell 


eMany Important Gactors Should be Considered When Seeking 
Locations for Out Yards 


Bees are being kept in all sorts of places 

‘in backlots, back porches, on flat roofs 
of buildings, and in rooms and attics of 
dwelling houses with the entrances of the 
hives facing out of doors. It doesn’t seem 
to make much difference to the bees where 
they are so long as they have access to 
nectar, pollen and water. A small, or mod- 
erate sized apiary can be kept practically 
anywhere, but when locating a large com 
mereial apiary of 50, 75 or 100 colonies, 
some attention must be given to the re- 
quirements that govern success. 

If | knew as much about this subject as 
[I thought I knew 12 or 15 years ago, I 
doubt if I would be attempting to write 
this article. I would be wanting to keep 
all of the knowledge to myself. However, 
I think I can truthfully say that Iam now 
beginning to learn a few things about lo- 
cating apiaries, some of which have been 
learned from bitter experiences. So, it oc- 
curred to me that I might pass on some 
of my experiences so that others may 
avoid similar mistakes. 

| well remember hunting locations ten 
years ago this spring when The A. I. Root 
Company shipped a earload of bees from 
its southern apiaries in Alabama to Me- 


dina, We needed four locations and need 
ed them quickly, because the car of bee 
was due to arrive in a few days. Being 
somewhat new at the business of finding 
locations, I started out thinking that | 
could complete this work in a day. Well 
it took me almost three days. I didn't 
know just how to go at it. For instance, 
when driving along the road I would de 
cide that a certain orchard would be: 
good place for an apiary. Of course, I had 
to get the consent of the owner. In most 
cases, when I mentioned putting bees o 
his farm, he would throw up his hands 
and declare by everything holy, that h 
wouldn’t have a bee on his place be 
cause they would go out of their way t 
sting him. Of course, it was useless t 
waste more time on him. 

I soon learned that securing apiary lo 
eations is largely a matter of salesmar 
ship. In some cases where the owners of 
the farms had kept bees and knew some 
thing about beekeeping, they were willing 
to have bees on their places. In the ma 
jority of cases it was necessary te broach 
the subject rather cautiously. For in 
stance, | would start talking about the 
weather and crops, and finally lead up t 








Apiary located where alsike and sweet clover are abundant, protected by the low-growing shrubbery 
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the subject of bees and especially their 
importance as pollinators of fruits, clo- 
yers, and cucumbers. If the farmer was 
at all intelligent he would usually agree 
with me. Then, when I thought the psy 
ehological moment had arrived, I would 
say something like this: “Now, I am a 
commercial beekeeper and I am interest- 
ed in getting my bees distributed over 
this territory in order that they may take 
advantage of the bee pasturage. I thought 
that possibly you would like to have some 
bees on your farm. You have a fine young 
orchard that surely needs pollinating. I 
am, of course, willing to pay some rent 
for the location, but I am wholly respon- 
sible for the bees and their care. If, how- 
ever, you would like to hive some swarms 
that might come out, I would be willing 
to pay you so much for each swarm you 
hive.” By this time the prospect would 
be willing, as a rule, to eonsider the propo- 
sition. But as I 
must be 
sider it. 

Abundance of Nectar-bearing Plants 

I used to think that if I could have an 
orchard, every 
thing would be lovely. I have changed my 
mind about that, There are a number of 
other factors that have to be considered 
and I want to take them up separately 
and as nearly as I can in the order of 
their importance. First of all, ‘it is ob- 
vious that an apiary must be located 


have already said, he 


sold on it before he would con- 


apiary located in some 
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where nectar is plentiful, if surplus honey 
is the objective. Generally speaking, a 
good farming locality is a good beekeep- 
ing locality. This is the case when clover 
honey constitutes the major source. Some- 
times, however, we are fooled on loca 
tions. Occasionally, a location that ap 
pears to be good does not prove to be so 
good as another location that appears to 
desirable. We still have a 
things to learn about nectar sources. 
Proper Distance Between Apiaries 
The answer to this question depends 
largely on the nature or quality of the 
bee pasture, also on the number of bees 
in the neighborhood. Not so long ago I 
got a pencil and paper and did a little 
figuring. When apiaries are approximately 
four miles apart I find that each apiary 
has approximately 10,000 acres of bee pas- 
turage, or foraging space. On the basis of 
100 colonies to each location there would 
be 100 acres for each colony of bees. Let 
us suppose that each 100-acre farm in this 
area has ten acres of clover. There would 
be over 1000 acres in clover available for 
each apiary, or, ten acres of clover for 
each colony. It though that 
amount of clover should ‘furnish consider 
able surplus honey, provided it secretes 
nectar which would depend, of 
course, largely on weather conditions. 
Number of Colonies in Each Apiary 
It is somewhat difficult to overstock 
any territory, provided the bee pasturage 


be less few 


seems as 


freely 











Apiary in sweet-cloyer locality protected by a dense orchard. Note hives arranged to face different 
directions. 
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is abundant and other conditions are fa- 
vorable for nectar secretion. The number 
of colonies per apiary must be determined 
on the quality of the bee pasturage and 
the number of bees in the locality. In our 
out-apiaries we have between 50 and 75 
colonies for each location. 
From the standpoint of a saving on 
rent, the fewer apiaries the better. Also, 
there is a certain saving of cost in oper- 
ating apiaries. For instance, when a series 
of small yards are established and a gang 
of men is sent out to work these yards, 
more time there would 
be in operating the same number of colo 


is consumed than 


nies in fewer and larger yards. 
Arrangement of Hives in an Apiary 
One method of arranging hives is to 
set them close together in rows so they 
from the rear. This 
method may have a few advantages, but 


ean be operated 
it has some distinct disadvantages. Bees 
drift 
close together, and, if one colony develops 


more readily when the hives are 
American foulbrood, the colony next to 
it may also become infected in time, and 
so on down the row of hives. If, however, 
the disease is detected in its early stages 
and taken eare of properly there is not 
likely to be so much danger. 

Each beekeeper has his own method of 
a yard, We like to 
put hives at least six or eight feet apart 

far enough to permit handling a scythe 
in eutting the grass around each hive. 
Then, too, we like to have the hives face 


locating colonies in 
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alternate directions, that is, one hive fae 
ing south, the next east, the next south, 
the next east, and so on. In the next row 
the first hive would face east, then south, 
then east, and so on. This gives the bees 
in each colony a chance to mark the loca 
tion and drifting is avoided to a certain 
extent. Then, too, in an apiary of 50, 75 
or 100 colonies, we like to have a road 
through the middle of the yard, so thata 
truck can be driven through it when sur 
plus honey is being loaded to take to the 
central plant. This saves considerabk 
labor and time, and that, by the way, is 
quite an important factor, especially when 
bees are robbing. It is necessary to get 
the truck loaded as soon as possible and 
out of the yard before the bees realize 
what is happening. Where live stock is 
running at large it is quite necessary to 
fence the apiary to prevent animals from 
cact with the hives. 

Water and Pollen Supply 


an apiary 


coming in eu 


When 
a reliable 


is located quite near 


source of water, considerable 
trouble is likely to be avoided. Quite often 
during dry summers such as we have been 
having, small creeks will dry up, then the 
forced to 


dwellings. It 


visit wells near 
make the 
feel good-natured to have his barefooted 
children step on bees around the well and 


bees are farm 


doesn’t farmer 


get stung, or to have the bees fly around 


the water trough where his horses are 


drinking. 
In locating an apiary not so long ago, 


Apiary in sweet-clover locality almost surrounded by woods. Hives face east and south. 
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I misjudged the distance the bees would 
have to fly to a creek. Later, during the 
hot summer, I found that instead of going 
to the creek they were visiting a farmer’s 
pump. This farmer notified me in no un- 
that something would 
have to be done right away. I gave him a 
10-pound pail of and that, of 
course, helped some. I found it necessary 


certain language 


honey, 


to put a long trough in the woods, be- 
tween our bees and his well, and to keep 
water in this trough during the dry weath- 
er. Since then, I have moved the bees to 
another location which is quite near a 
constant source of water throughout the 
One must be careful, however, to 
select a location where high water will 
not carry hives away. In one instance an 
unusual freshet carried off some of our 
hives and they haven’t been seen since. 
Bees located near water save consider 
abl and time over that which 
they would expend in carrying water long 


year. 


energy 


distances. As a rule, pollen is more easily 
obtained in a region where water is plen- 
tiful, and pollen is necessary in brood 
rearing. 
Protection from Prevailing Winds 
Most 
agreed that ample windbreaks, either nat 


authorities on beekeeping are 
ural or artificial, mean as much, or possi- 
bly more, than the packing or insulation 
of bee hives. Any objects that break the 
force of winter winds help materially in 
protecting bees. A row of evergreen trees 
to the west and north make a good pro- 
tection. In the absence of trees, or build- 
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ings, a high-board fence, with boards 
spaced about one inch apart serve the 
purpose very well. I remember seeing an 
apiary of 200 colonies completely sur- 
rounded with evergreen trees growing 
close together. This was the most 
wind protection I have ever seen. 


ideal 


Keep Large Apiaries Away from Build- 
ings and Cultivated Fields 


I have learned from bitter experiences 
that it does not pay to locate an apiary 
too close to dwelling houses and farm 
buildings. I have had to move large api 
aries in the midst of a heavy honey flow 
to avoid trouble from having people and 
horses stung. That is no fun. Of course, a 
small apiary can be kept near dwelling 
houses, and there are thousands of such 
apiaries in towns and cities, but I am 
talking about the large commercial api 
aries. When the bees in an apiary of about 


75 powerful colonies get started carrying 


nectar, they mean business, and if any 
thing or anybody gets in their way on a 
windy day when they are compelled to 
fly low, something is likely to happen. 

that a 
commercial apiary should be located in 


I have come to the conclusion 
an open space in a woods, preferably the 
southeast corner of the 
will be protection from the prevailing 
winter winds. If located so that the 
are compelled to go up and over, their 
flight is not likely to interfere with peo 


woods so there 


bees 


ple or farm animals near by. Sometimes, 
however, during windy days, the bees fly 











Apiary located close to a dependable water supply. 
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low in avoiding air currents, and thus 
may come in contact with horses in culti- 
vated fields. This is all the more reason 
why they should be located some distance 
from such fields. 
Accessibility of Locations 

It goes without saying that an apiary 
should be easy to get to, especially during 
the summer months. I remember one loca- 
tion we had a few years ago that had a 
boggy lane leading to it. It seemed that 
whenever we visited that yard there 
would be a shower. Our truck would slip 
off the road and this meant trouble and a 
loss of time. 
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Perfect Location Hard to Find 

It is difficult if not practically impos 
sible to find a location that has all of the 
important requirements mentioned. Fre 
quently when such a location is found, 
the owner of the ground is not willing to 
have any bees on his premises. However, 
commercial beekeepers, in order to secure 
good results with the least possible ex 
pense, must make the proper selection of 
apiary sites. It is better to take a day or 
so longer to get a location that is right, 
than to use snap judgment in making a 
selection that afterwards proves unwise. 

Medina, Ohio. 
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The “Developmen of (ommunism in Russia 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 








Government “Becomes Owner of eACost of thes Bees 
of a Gream~ DNation.. 


The communistiec ownership of agricul- 
tural land is not new in the territory 
covered by the Soviet Union, for com 
munism has existed there for hundreds of 
years. Under the guidance and at the in 
sistence of the central government, the 
communistic development of the Union 
has been rapid, and at the time of our 
visit we were told that 73 per cent of the 





agricultural lands were so held. In the In. 
gush Republic, which we visited, it is re- 
ported that all agricultural land is collect 
ivized. The German farmers of the Volga 
region, who migrated to Russia about a 
hundred years ago, also have all their land 
in collective farms. In all probability, if 
Stalin maintains his rule, within the next 
year, there will remain little privately 














The State Opera House, Moscow, decorated with red banners and slogans for the May 1. celebra- 
tion. The traffic lights look familiar. 
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owned farm land in the entire Soviet 
Union. It is of course a mistake to think, 
as many Americans seem to do, that com- 
munistic ownership and management is 
an entirely new feature of life in Russia, 
and it is not so difficult to understand 
how it has been possible so greatly to in- 
crease this plan when it is recalled that 
perhaps the majority of the Russian peo- 
ple already lived under a somewhat dif- 
ferent form of communism before the 
World War. 
Older Forms of Communism 

In former days taxes on the farms were 
levied not against the individual but 
against the town, known as a Mir. The 
land owned by the town was divided at 
intervals among all able bodied men, who 
were responsible for the care of the land 
assigned to them. Crops were usually not 
held in common, except for such share as 
was necessary to pay taxes or to make up 
for damages by bandits. The Mir was 
often composed of “great families” form- 
ed by the blood relations of the oldest 
member of the family, although some- 
times persons not blood relatives were 
included for reasons. Within 
the great family, property was held in 
common. This was a primitive commun- 
ism, later to be modified by the commun 
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tic teachings of the German economist, 
Karl Marx, but a people who had lived 
under one form of communistic society 
were more easily converted to the present 
system of social life than a democratic 
people would be. 

Communism in old Russia extended also 
to the cities, for people in various lines 
of work were organized in artels in which 
responsibilities and rewards were equal- 
ized, and into which it was sometimes dif- 
ficult to enter. This early communism was 
of course of Asiatic origin, for such plans 
are and have been commoner in Asia than 
in Europe for the past few centuries. It 
is then not incorrect to state that the 
present communism of Russia has its foun- 
dations in Asia more than in the teach- 
ings of Karl Marx. Marx is their apostle 
and is much quoted everywhere, but he 
wrote about the things which the Rus- 
sians had practiced and did not originate 
all the plans under which they now live. 

It is natural that the people living un- 
der the rule of the former Russian royal 
family should be dissatisfied, for it was 
as poor and inefficient a government as 
the world has seen. It is also natural that 
in their hopes and labors for reform they 
should strive to find some social and po- 
litical plan as far remote from that under 











A holiday in the Caucasus. A native does the dagger dance. Photo from Intourist Travel Bureau. 
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the Czars as possible. It is therefore not 
surprising that as the revolutionary move- 
ment developed, socialism and commun 
ism should attract many adherents. One 
can not appreciate the willingness to ac 
cept until it is understood 
that they knew communism before and un- 
til the desire for radical change from the 
old order is appreciated. 


communism 


Their plans are meeting with difficul- 
ties and from time to time the commun- 
ists have found it necessary to institute 
changes in plans. Some of these changes 
interpreted outside of the 
Soviet Union as tendencies toward capi- 
talism, but this the communists deny. 
What changes are yet to follow and what 
the form of government will be in two or 
three decades are matters about which 
speculate, but such prophe 


have been 


many people 
cies need not concern us in the story of 
beekeeping in the Soviet Union. 
Bees as Property of the State 
The common ownership of bees is not 
for there 
are still beekeepers, even members of col- 


always carried to the extreme, 


lective farms, who own their own colonies. 
Most of the bees are, however, held in col 
lective farms or are owned by the gov 
ernment directly. This presents to us a 
totally different conception of beekeep 
ing, and it is interesting to follow out the 
‘resulting plans and methods. This can be 
done only briefly, for lack of space, and, 
of course, without either condemning or 
commending the system or the resulting 
plans. This is to be interpreted as merely 
a news story of what is happening in bee- 
keeping in the Soviet Union. 

Communism demands a state of mind 
quite unlike that encountered in capitalis- 
tic countries. With everybody living for 
the immediate present, with no thought 
of saving for a rainy day, with, however, 
a keen concern that the future shall be 
better for the whole country, we encoun- 
ter a concern for the state rather than for 
the individual. Their apparent confidence 
in the future is more than hope. The peo- 
ple of Soviet Russia are the care of the 
state; as children their care is assured by 
the government, when able to work they 
are employed by the government and when 
old age creeps on, they become the charges 
of the same government. 

So instead of showing that thrift which 
is considered so vital a characteristic of 
people of capitalistic countries, they spend 
money as they get it, and even if they 
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wished to save, there are no banks for 
private funds in which their savings 
could be placed. Their plans for the future 
are the plans of the government, and to 
all intents and purposes, it is one vast 
family circle. Not only does the govern- 
ment employ the people but it also out- 
lines the methods to be followed in build- 
ing for a better future, thus relieving the 
individual of thought for the years to 
come. 
Communism in the Beehive 

Poets and philosophers of sorts have 
pointed to the bee colony as a model for 
human endeavor. In the bee colony the 
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Communists are opposed to all religions. A pos- 

ter used to deride the priests and capitalists. 

The dollar sign on the banker’s halo points to 
the United States. 


social plan is communism to a degree of 
perfection which it can probably never 
attain in human affairs. Beekeepers who 
are familiar with the ways of life of bees 
should have less difficulty in appreciating 
what the communists propose than do oth- 
ers without this familiarity with our bees. 
But the bees are communistic only for in- 
dividual colonies, and the future hope of 
human communists is that the whole world 
shall become one vast commune through & 
World Revolution. 

Bees conduct their activities through 
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marvelously developed instincts, whereas 
for humans we generally assume some de- 
gree of intelligence. Communists think 
that capitalistic ideas are the outgrowth 
of education, and they believe that, 
through a different education, mankind 
may be brought a willingness and eager- 
ness to accept a social, political and eco 
nomic plan similar to that of the bee col- 
oy. This expectation is of course not 
based on accomplishrfent but on promises, 
for there is no adequate experience with 
communism to justify an assurance that 
men will find peace and happiness in the 
predicted Utopia. Democracy so far has 
its faults of which we are all aware, but 
at any rate we can estimate its prac 
tieability on the basis of experience. 
The Government 

There are sO many erroneous 
tions regarding the Soviet Union in the 
minds of most Americans that a simple 
outline of the government is in order, The 
Union of Socialistie Soviet Republics con- 
sists of six republics, to which are allied 


concep 











The church buildings are in a state of neglect 
and are often broken or destroyed because of 
the antagonism of communists to religion. 


autonomous republics or territories. The 


central government with its capitol in 
Moscow is a closely knit federation on 
the basis of proletarian dictatorship. The 
extraordinary power of the central gov- 
ernment is deemed necessary because of 
the assumption that the Union is in a 
state of war against all capitalistic gov- 
ernments of the world, a condition which 
will perhaps be retained for many years 
to come. 

The central government permits certain 
freedom to the constituent republics, but 
tetains control of foreign relations and 
also final jurisdiction over domestic af 
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fairs whenever necessary. While there is 
a legislative body meeting in Moscow, 
with the customary list of departments 
(Commissariats) of the government, final 
authority rests on the officers of the Com- 
munistic Party, of which there are per- 
haps 1,500,000 members throughout the 
entire Union. It is considered quite a dis- 
tinction in the Soviet Union to become a 
member of the Party, for while many 
other people support the communist gov 














A church in a small city near Moscow. Such 

churches are being destroyed or converted to 

different uses. The carriage (drosky) in the fore- 
ground is characteristic. 


ernment, only those about whose belief in 
and work for communism there is no 
shadow of doubt, are admitted to mem- 
bership in the Party. 

The six chief republics constitute the 
government of the majority of the people 
of the country. For the people that are less 
developed culturally, autonomous repub- 
lies are formed, of which there are a good 
number, these being subordinate to major 
republics. For the still less developed re- 
gions, autonomous territories are formed. 
The majority of autonomous republics and 
territories are under the Russian Sccialis- 
tic Federative Soviet Republic. Any na- 
tion which so wishes may join the Soviet 
Union and it is proclaimed that similarly 
any of the allied nations may freely se- 
cede, but it is to be surmised that if this 
were attempted, there might be some trou- 
ble about it. 
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Limitations of Right to Vote 

The right to vote is withdrawn from 
all persons who exploit the labor of others 
or who engage in trade or receive rental 
for property, all of these being considered 
capitalists. Representatives are elected in 
local turn delegates are 
elected for each successive step toward 
the central government. The Union Con- 
gress of Soviets, consisting of 1500 dele- 
gates, meets about once a year for a few 
days and is supposed to be the final power 
of the government. Actually the final au- 
thority rests in a smaller number of men, 
officers of the Party. There is no division 
between legislative and executive author- 
ity. The Union Congress usually does not 
frame but merely lays down the 
basic policy, and the work on legislation 
is carried out by the Central Executive 
Committee and by the Presidium of the 
Congress. 

Administrative functions are carried 
out by Commissariats for various lines of 
work, of which the ones dealing with agri- 
culture are naturally powerful because of 
the predominance of agriculture in the 
lives of the people. There is also a Su 
preme Council of Public Economy and 
other general offices arranging the pro 
grams of the Five-year Plans and other 
large undertakings of the government. It 
is not necessary to outline the whole gov 
ernment organization, and it need only be 
said that the organization 


areas and in 


laws 


government 
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seems highly complex and is difficult ty 
understand. 

There is 
(OGPU) 


also 
which is 


the political police 
responsible for sup 


pression of counter-revolutionary move 
ments, spying and banditry, and whieh 
actually protects the Communist Party 


against opposition. Members of this police 
staff are everywhere. 

Justice is administered differently than 
with us and sometinfes in ways that looks 
Such matters as marriage and 
divorcee are handled differently from here, 

A Despotic Dictatorship 

The government of the Soviet Union is 
called a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and this the lack of freedom 
which prevails in that country. The striet. 
ness of the rule of the communists is ex 
plained by the troubles which they have 
had with other countries, and by their 
claim that people of other countries are 
trying to break down their system of gov- 
ernment. Whatever the explanation or the 
valid reasons for the situation, the faet 
remains that nowhere today among civil- 
ized nations is there a government more 
despotic, and this despotism is oriental 
rather than occidental. Such a rule is nat- 
urally galling, but there seems to be a 
feeling prevalent in the Soviet Union that 
it is necessary, and there is also hope that 
as time goes on their social and economic 
conditions may improve. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


strange. 


indicates 








A school for adults. Many such schools are held in all parts of the Soviet Union. Photo from Ameri 
can Russian Institute. 
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[Mr. Reidel 
has had an almost 


certainly deserves the 
world-wide experience 


ing the sequence in this article-—Editor. | 


China! How different she is from any 
other place in the world! 

I have been here nearly a year now, and 
it is still almost as strange to me as at 
first. And of all the troubles I have had 
trying to keep bees here, there seems no 
end, I got off with a bad start. Even be- 
fore our steamer had left the pier at Van- 
couver, I found that the refrigeration was 
not good, and that the bees were suffer 
ing in the hold; so we took them on deck 
Victoria. 


very rough weather encountered off the 


before we got to In spite of 
Aleutian Islands, with seas running moun 
tain high and washing the decks, the bees 
seemed not to mind it at all; although I 
did read in an article by Will Rogers in 
the Saturday Evening Post that “Even 
the bees got sick.”” We had him and Floyd 
Gibbons on board and a pleasant crowd 
altogether. , 

Bees Suffer from Heat While Steamer 

Takes Coal 

On examining the bees at Yokohama it 

looked as though they would get to China 
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him to seek new pastures in distant fields at frequent intervals 
ticle in the December, 1931, issue of this journal will be especially 
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C. George Reidel 


Results of Shipment of 1200 ‘Three-frames Nuclei 


from. Canada to China 
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all right; but disaster overtook me at the 
port of Nagasaki, Japan, where the 
steamer stopped to load coal for seven 
hours. The sun came out very hot, there 
was no breeze, and the temperature rose 
to over 72°. Naturally the bees started to 
make a great hum. About 20 per cent per 
ished outright, and all the rest suffered 
greatly. 

In order to save the shipment, I de 
cided to take them to Hong Kong, which 
is a thousand miles farther south, so that 
they could take a flight and where I could 
build them up again. Arrangements were 
made by eable for a suitable place and 
as soon as we arrived at Hong Kong they 
were taken to the country home of Sir 
Robert Ho Tung, a wealthy Chinese man 
darin. Here I fed fifty sacks of sugar by 
outdoor feeding and saved as many as | 
could, 

Shortly thereafter I went to Canton, 
which is the great city of South China 
from which place come almost all of the 
Chinese who go to America. I found here 

















One of Mr. Reidel’s apiaries in Pajow, China, fronting a beautiful temple. 
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an old mandarin scholar who had been 
keeping bees for four years, and who had 
about 400 colonies of Italians. He had 
had bad luck the first two years, having 
lost all his bees in that time. But he im- 
ported some more, and was learning where 
the honey plants were and how to over- 
come his difficulties. Last season he took 
off an average of 100 pounds per colony. 
Escapes Bombardment by Japanese 

On the invitation of the government 
and of the Sun Yat Sen University, I de- 
cided to bring the bees to Canton instead 
of taking them back to Shanghai which 
had been my first objective. This would 
have been impossible at that time any- 
how, since the Japanese were bombarding 
Shanghai. It is interesting to reflect on 
the ways of providence in this connee 
tion, for, had I disembarked at: Shanghai 
as originally planned, it is quite likely 
that the Japs would have finished my bees 
for me, as they did for two other men 
who keep bees there. 

The University brought my bees in free 
of duty in return for my lecturing on bee 
culture there. I kept some of the bees in 
the suburbs of the city, but most of them 
were taken to a village about eight miles 
down the river, a quaint village called 
Pajow, site of the famous Pajow Pagoda. 

I spent a great deal of time in this vil 
lage, and the 
home life there than anywhere else. China 
is changing more rapidly than is generally 
believed, and although village life is much 
the same as 2000 vears ago, the life in the 
cities is almost American. They seem to 
borrow all the worst things of our civili- 
zation. But in Pajow life is very tranquil, 
the people are polite and order prevails. 
In the nine months that I was there, I 
didn’t see a quarrel. It is a fruit district. 
Trees abound everywhere. The fruit is on 
the hillsides, while rice, which is the very 
life of China, grows on the lowlands to 
the river’s edge. What I liked most was to 
hear the birds singing in the early morn- 
ing. There are many song birds here. 

The principle honey plants here are or- 
anges, blooming about March 1, then the 
fruit tree called waing pai, then the fa- 
mous South China fruit known as lychee. 
The whole countryside is made odorous 
with the perfume of these blossoms, and 
they produce much nectar. My scale hive 
registered 80 pounds gain in 12 days. But 
my bees were very weak to start with, 
and the honey flow was over before they 


came closer to Chinese 
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got to strength. It stopped abruptly o 
May 3, and there bas been practically 
nothing for the bees to get since that 


time. 


Insect Enemies Deplete Colonies 
I had been warned that the summers 
are hard on the bees, and that it is next 
to impossible to keep them over the sum 
mer; but I set little store to this informa. 
tion because, I figured that in such a ¢j. 
mate as this they could always get pol 





One of the early progressive beekeepers in Chins 
who has operated Italian bees successfully for 
eight years. 


len and could be fed artificially if neces: 
sary, and that a strong colony of bees 
could protect itself from any other im 
sects. When I first went to Guatemala, | 
was warned that bees could not be kept 
there on account of tropical pests, espe 
cially the dangerous tropical ant, but! 
found that a strong colony could protect 
itself from anything. 

Such, however, is not the case in this 
country. There are three or four varieties 
of wasps and hornets that ean get the 
best of even the strongest colony. There 
is a large yellow hornet an inch and 4 
half long, known here as the tiger inset, 
which hovers above the entrance of a hive 
and picks off all incoming and outgoing 
bees. There is another large hornet, ove 
two inches long, called by the Chinese 
farmer the “pig’s head insect.” These 
come, as high as 30 strong, crowd around 
the entrance of the hive, and industriouwt 
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ly proceed to make away with the work- 
ers. At first the bees attack them vigor- 
ously and occasionally they succeed in 
killing some of the hornets; but after a 
few days they seem to lose their courage 
and, when these insects approach, they 
never leave the hive. It is then that these 
ferocious creatures boldly enter the hive 
and drag out their victims until finally 
only a remnant is left. Unless the bee- 
keeper has been carefully watching to 
control this devastation, the bees even- 
tually abscond, even when there is plenty 
of honey and brood in the hive. 

Surveying a Nation for a Location 

Even before I had witnessed the great 
damage that the insects do to bees in this 
country, I realized that, although it is a 
fine honey country from December to May, 
it was impossible to keep bees up to 
strength during the summer. I 
therefore that the only way the honey in 
dustry can be firmly established in this 
part of China is to find a district where 
the bees can work during the bad season. 
Therefore, I have spent the last three 
months traveling over long distances in 
the interior of China, studying the flora 
and climatic conditions. 


decided 


My first journey took me into the in- 
terior of southern China to the 
of the West River, over 750 miles into the 
interior. I went as far as the French-Indo 
China border and to the provinées of Yun- 
nan and Kweichow where most of the 
opium comes from. It is an interesting 
coincidence that the- best honey country 
I found on the whole trip was in the vicin- 


sources 
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ity of a town called Pak Sik which is the 
town through which two-thirds of all the 
opium of China passes. If space permitted 
a description of this particular trip 
would make an interesting story. The boat 
that I came down on had on it over a mil- 
lion dollars worth of opium. 

I found several fine honey districts in 
the province of Kwangsi. A considerable 
amount of honey from the native bee is 
now produced there and it is a good field 
for the introduction of the European 
honeybee; but since the honey season 
there coincides with the honey season in 
Canton it was useless for my purpose. 

After returning to Canton and noting 
the ravages done by these carnivorous 
wasps (who during my absence had com- 
pletely destroyed 200 nuclei) I set out 
on another journey into China 
where, I am glad to say, I found a coun- 
try where these insects cause little or no 
trouble. There is a _ district 
Shanghai, Nanking, and Hangchow that 
is, in my opinion, one of the best honey- 
producing sections in the world; but it is 
a country where one must practice migra- 
tory beekeeping. However, the 
whole country in intersected by a won- 
derful system of canals, the problem of 


central 


between 


sinee 


moving bees from one place to another is 
comparatively simple. Modern 
ing has been carried on fairly successfully 


heekeep 


there for a number of years. 

One gentleman thousand 
hives and carries them from one place to 
another on specially constructed barges. 
In the early spring he moves them to the 


operates a 








Mr. Reidel (seated) and armed guard going up West River in the province of ——_ looking for 


beekeeping locations. Photo taken from the prow of the motor boat, ‘‘Blue 


ottle.’’ 
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districts in which rape and clover are 
extensively grown. Rape is grown for the 
seed from which oil is extracted. The 
clover is grown as a cover crop and turn- 
ed under when ripe for green manure. It 
is interesting to note that, whereas, we 
in America have been doing this for only 
a few years, the Chinese farmer, who is 
a really wonderful agriculturist, has been 
practicing this system since the time of 
Confucious. After the clover season the 
bees are moved to the district where the 
candle-berry tree abounds. This is a tree 
that produces a soft nut from which a 
wax, or tallow, is extracted and made 
into candles. It is 
bearing and produces for about 
seven weeks in the middle of the summer. 
After this comes cotton and melons. They 
are not heavy nectar producers but the 
bees build up and keep strong on them. 
Buckwheat comes next in rotation. There 
are large areas in the vicinity of Nan- 
king bordering the Yangste Kiang, enough 
for a million hives of bees, I should say. 
After this comes the tea and loquat blos 
The is not a heavy nectar 
bearer, but the latter is very good; and if 
the weather is good during the blooming 
season a fair crop is produced. The honey 


a very heavy nectar- 
tree, 


soms., former 


is of good body and of an especially good 
flavor. 


Difficulties in Ripening Honey 

The honey produced from the Lychee 
tree is also of a very excellent flavor, but 
during the that it is produced 
there is a continual mist and the air is 
surcharged with humidity, resulting in 
honey that is very thin. It has, as a mat- 
ter of fact, 3% per cent too high moisture 
content to qualify as matured honey. This 
presented to me a great problem, for al 
though the Chinese themselves, being ac 
customed to this kind of honey, have no 
that it would not 
keep and that some way had to be found 
to remedy it. lam glad to say that I have 
heen able to raise the specific gravity, 


season 


objection, I realized 


extracting the surplus water by boiling 
under high vacuum. All of the honey in 
China (where the humidity is extremely 
high in summer) has this defect save the 
loquat honey, which is produced during 
November and December, the dry season. 
, The Chinese are very fond of honey. 
It is generally sold in apothecary shops 
by the ounce at a pretty high price. But 
the quality of the honey is poor, due chief 
ly to its thinness which often causes it 
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to become sour, and also because it comes 
from the native apiaries where it is press- 
ed from the combs without any respect 
for cleanliness. The Chinese make mil- 
lions of pills and these all have a honey 
base. They use honey very much also to 
drink with hot water in the morning for 
clearing the throat. 
The Native Bees of China 

Native honey is produced by a variety 
of Apis indica. It is about a third smaller 
than our bees. Its color varies in differ- 
ent parts of the country. In South China 


Apiary of Mr. Hawkins, in the suburbs of Shang- 

hai, located in a beautiful park. The little hon- 

ey-house artistically imitates an English rural 
cottage. 


its bands are marked 
They are fairly easily handled, but when 
aroused, nothing can be done with them 
because smoke has no effect save to make 
them more wild and nervous. Their sting 
is not ipis mellifica, but 
when thoroughly aroused they create 
great havoc. They act in their attacks like 
the stingless bee of Gautemala, digging 
into the elothing and crawling along till 
they find a vulnerable spot. 

As a honey getter they are not to be 
compared with the Italian. The chief rea 
for this is that they swarm 
they become only moderately strong; be- 
sides they can not bring in the big loads. 
In the clover fields of the Yangste they 
ean not reach the nectar, sometimes. But 
in other respects it is superior to our bee. 


strongly yellow. 


as severe as 


son when 


It will go out to work in colder weather 
and bring in when the Italian 
doesn’t. And in hot weather it seems to 
do better also. I have noticed this summer 
that they get along better in the bad sea- 
son than the Italian. They have derived 4 


pollen 
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special technique in evading the tiger 
wasp. They approach their hive, observe 
their enemy, and then dart from side to 
side so dexterously that the tiger seldom 
gets them. In central China they do not 


seem to do better in summer than Ital- 
ians. I therefore conclude that they do 
better in summer because they have a 
better technique of evading the wasps 
than the Italians. 

Quite a number of beekeepers started 
with the native but after a few 
years they generally go to the Italian. A 
firm in Pekin makes a foundation mill for 
making foundation with 36 cells to the 
inch, the for the 
worker of Apis indica, But it seems that 
they do not like to work on foundation, 
and will tear it down. The 
queen, which looks exactly like a dark 
Caucasian queen, prefers to lay eggs in 
Dr. H. W. Feng of Shang 
hai, who has real technical knowledge of 
bees, having studied in America and hav 
ing devoted the last fifteen years to bees, 
claims that the native mates with 
the Italian, but I can hardly believe it. 
I think a valuable va 


bees, 


square size required 


sometimes 


white combs. 


bee 
If it ean be done 
riety could be developed. 

Honey is produced in part of 
China by the native bees, but the quan 
tity is not large, and is used generally in 
Italian 


every 


the locality where it is produced. 


have been imported from time to 
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Mr. Reidel thinking over his many problems be- 
side his favorite pagoda at Pajow, China. 
time by missionaries, but they almost al 
resulted in failure. The first real 
success was made by Mr. Wha I. Chi of 
Wusih, near Nanking. He with 
native bees in modern hives, but has been 
using Italians for the last ten years or 
more. He has distributed over 20,000 colo- 
nies of bees all over China during that 


ways 


started 


time. In central China several 


have been very successful with Italians. 


people 














School for bee culture established by Dr. H. W. Feng, Shanghai, China. Photo was taken before the 
Japanese bombardment when nearly all the bees were destroyed. As the Feng family ran to safety 
their baby, shown in the picture, was killed. 
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In my opinion, China could produce as 
much honey as the United States. There 
are special reasons why beekeeping should 
be developed by the Chinese. It can be 
earried on without having to devote land 
used for other crops, and the price of 
sugar, on account of heavy duties, is very 
high. The total amount of honey pro- 
duced in the area where most of the bees 
in China are kept at present (between 
Shanghai, Nanking and Hangchow) is 
about 400,000 pounds, of which only 106,- 
000 pounds is produced by Italians. 

Planning to See the Venture Through 

My plan for future operations here is to 
try to develop a system of migration simi- 
lar to that used so successfully a few 
years back by the Idaho-California bee 
keepers, where they kept the bees on the 
oranges in the early spring in San Ber 
nardino County, California, and shipped 
them to the northern clover and alfalfa 
regions for the summer. I think the con 
ditions here are even more ideal for such 
a system than there. The transportation 
by water from Canton to Shanghai is both 
rapid and cheap. Having now found the 
district where bees can prosper in summer 
time I shall operate in southern China 
until May when they will all be shipped 
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to central China for the summer, bring- 
ing them back in December. This will en- 
able me to have a honey flow practically 
the whole twelve months. 

Had I known of half the troubles I 
was to encounter I would never have 
come; but for that matter if any of us 
could suspect even a fourth of the trou 
bles that awaited us in life, we would 
probably refuse to be born. So I am re. 
solved to see it through. I brought over 
my second son, Jack, just last week, and 
next month I am bringing over from Can 
ada another lot of bees. So I hope to be 
able to give a better report next year. I 
like China, and I am simply enamored of 
the old Chinese civilization. I consider 
the poetry unequalled. The painting is 
very superior, and the old music, almost 
all of which is now lost, wonderful. And 
for her philosophy and culture in general 
I have an unbounded enthusiasm. While 
the spirit of modern China, under the 
leadership of the fcellowers of Sun Yat 
Sen, with its imitation of every miserable 
thing I dislike about our own civilization, 
is very rapidly undermining and destroy- 
ing the old culture, yet I find enough of 
it to satisfy my hunger. 

Canton, China. 
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Grading ‘Honey for Other ommodities 


E. R. Root 


cA Successful Back-lo~ Beekeeper. “Why the Langstroth Hive 
Became the Standard of America 


Honey, chicken, eggs, hams, potatoes, 
wheat and corn. What about them? If you 
ean’t sell them for cash, why not trade 
one for the other? That is precisely what 
some beekeepers and farmers are doing 
today. What farmer who can not sell his 
produce for cash will not trade some of 
it for two or three pails of beautiful, 
sparkling honey? Give him a taste and 
then say, “It will go well with flapjacks,” 
and presto! the deal is made. Mr. Bee- 
keeper on the other hand goes home with 
what will make old-fashioned ham and 
eggs, or a fine chicken dinner. Now, the 
very thought of flapjacks and honey, ham 
and eggs, or a fine chicken dinner will 
make a trade where a dollar bill would 
stick to the pocket. When the dollar won’t 
budge, or worse yet, when there isn’t any 


dollar, barter based on market values of 
commodities is rapidly coming to be the 
fashion, and why not? 

I was reminded of this after talking 
with an insurance man who is a back-lot 
beekeeper on the side, in the person of 
A. G. Fisher of Wellington, Ohio. He is 
eighty-one years young but he doesn’t 
look to be over sixty. See Fig. 1. I asked 
him how his bees did last season. 

“Eleven hundred pounds from twenty 
colonies,” was the response. 

“An average of fifty-five pounds in an 
off season is good,” I said, “but how about 
selling it.” 

“Nearly all sold and at good prices.” 

“How did you do it?” I asked. 

“Well, when I go out among the farm- 
ers with my machine soliciting insurance, 
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Itake along a few pails of honey. After 
I get through with the business, I remark 
that I have some pails of nice honey in 
the machine and wouldn’t they like some. 
When they say ‘No,’ I offer to trade for 
eggs, chickens, hams, wheat, or corn, and 
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[give them a sample to taste. This opens 
up a new deal instantly. The honey is 
exchanged for chickens, eggs, or what 
ever | can use, at market prices. Instead 
of bringing back the honey I bring back 
the bacon. In this way I have disposed of 
nearly all my honey.” 

Leaving Plenty of Honey for the Bees 

Figure 2 shows his little back-lot api- 
ary managed on modern ideas. He not only 
produced 1100 pounds of surplus but he 
left a super of honey on the hives in 
the fall. The bees are packed in double- 
walled hives. In this way he avoids spring 
and fall management and the bees actual- 
ly board themselves, work for nothing, 
and give him a nice bonus besides. Mr. 
Fisher is a good example of what many 
other professional men are doing with 
bees on the side, and in the case of some 
farmers the bees are the only source of 
real cash. 

I said to Mr. Fisher: “I understand that 
you have some old American hives that 
you bought of my father some 60 years 
ago.” 

“That is a mistake,” he said. “You have 
nmind another Fisher, Winthrop T., who 
lives about five miles southwest of here. 
He has some very old hives, some of which 
he may have bought of your father in the 
early days.” 
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Fig. 1.—Mr. A. G. Fisher, Wellington, Ohio, an 
81-year-old beekeeper who appears not more 
than 60 

I had no difficulty in locating the farm 
for out in front were some old Langstroth 
hives with porticos, and along with them 
were some very old American hives with 
glass door sides, such as my father made 


somewhere about 1867. I reeognized the 








-A. G. Fisher’s back-lot apiary, the surplus honey from which was traded for farm products. 
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hives by certain “earmarks.” They are 
almost as good today as when first made. 
There they were, just as I saw them back 
in the early days in my father’s apiary at 
Medina. 

An Eighty-four Year Old Beekeeper 

Fortunately, when I called, the owner, 
Winthrop T. Fisher, was coming down 
from the house. 
that took place: 


Here is the conversation 














Fig. 3.—A 66-year-old American hive with deep 
frames made by A. I. Root in 1867. It still 
houses a colony of bees. Note that the side is 
removable and that the floor slopes toward the 
entrance. The frames have no bottom-bars, the 
bar through the middle making this unneces- 
sary. The regular American frame was square, 
but this is slightly deeper than wide. A. I. Root 
was then experimenting with frames of various 
depths, but he soon adopted the Langstroth. 


“Is this Mr. Winthrop T. 
man who owns these hives?” 

"mh 

“Did you buy those tall hives of A. I. 
Root of Medina, Ohio?” 

“No, I bought them of another man who 
may have obtained them from your fa 
ther.” 

Figures 3 and 4 the American 
hives apparently made by my father over 
65 years ago. I recognized certain features 
the form of the the 
metal buttons for the removable sides and 
the glass window covered by a door. 

I said to him, “Mr. Fisher, I 
that you have some old Langstroth hives 
made on lines given in the original book, 
‘Langstroth on the Honey Bee.’ ” 

“T made these myself but I bought the 
tall hives,” he said. 

“You evidently decided, as did my fa 


the 


Fisher, 


show 
such as 


entrance, 


observe 


IN 


ey and for tiering up one or more storigs 
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ther, that the shape of. the Langstroth 
hive and frame was better for comb hon. 


than the tall hive with square or deep 
frames.” 
“Ves,” he 
“T observe that some of your Langstrot} 
hives are four stories high. Did you have 
them full of bees and honey at one time?” 
“Yes, in order to get honey it was nee 


said. 


essary to have strong colonies at least 
two stories strong.” 

“But there are no bees or honey in them 
now, are there?” 





“No, because I have grown too old to 
look after them. You folks cut up all the 
basswood for sections around here so we 
don’t get any basswood honey any more.” 




















Fig. 4.-—Old American hive (same as Fig. 3) as 

seen from the rear. In the early days nearly al 

hives had windows in the back. This was a relic 

of the box-hive days. Langstroth abandoned the 
window idea. 

“T guess that is true, but you are not 
much older than I, I have passed my three 
score and ten. You are only 14 years older 
than I.” 

Turning to me he said with a significant 
smile: “When you are 14 years older you 
will not feel as spry as you do now. It is 
the last few years that pull one down, ! 
let the swarms go and so I have now only 
three or four colonies.” 

Why Langstroth Hives Instead of 
American 

Mr. Fisher has been a successful farmer 
as well as a beekeeper. I am told that he 
owns more land in this vicinity than any 
other man. If so, he was able to make at 
curate decisions during good times and 
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bad. He came to the same decision that 
A. I. Root did in the late 60’s, viz., that 
the Langstroth hive and frame are much 
petter than the American hive or any hive 
having frames that are too deep. 

When A, I. Root made these old Ameri 
ean hives, he was leaning to the opinion 
that a cubical or deep brood chamber was 
theoretically better than one relatively 
shallow or flat, like the Langstroth; but 
it did not take him long to see that the 
Langstroth was a better commercial hive 
than a tall one that could not be tiered up 
to take strong colonies which are so vital 
for the production of a crop. 

In the early 70’s, Langstroth used to 
visit A. I. Root often. Well do I 
ber how he and I (though I was a boy of 
only ten) sat and listened to this Gama- 


remem 


liel of all beedom as he exponded, as only 
Langstroth could, the merits of a 
chamber that could be tiered up for strong 


brood 


colonies. It is not an accident that the 
father of American beekeeping should 


have in those early days thought out so 
accurately some of the basic principles of 
a correct when it 


bee hive, especially 


comes to correct dimensions of a brood 
and extracting frame. The dimensions set 
by Langstroth are the best for comb hon 
ey and the best for extracted. Langstroth 
with one stroke of genious, shall I say, 
simplified commercial bee culture. 

It was fortunate for culture that 


Langstroth was an Ohio man and lived so 


near A. I. Root. It was Langstroth who 
gave us the hive, but I think I can say 
without boasting that it was A. I. Root 


who put before the world the Langstroth 
hive which today we would not change if 
it were possible. As Dr. E. F. Phillips has 
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Fig. 5—Winthrop T. Fisher, a pioneer farmer- 

beekeeper, 84 years of age. His little apiary il- 

tustrated below, contains hives over 65 years old, 
some of which are still in use. 


said, it was Langstroth who gave us the 
hive, but it was A. I. Root 
evangelist to put Langstroth’s 
across. This was made possible on account 
of A. I. 


ence, and enthusiasm and because the ad- 


who was the 


ideas 
Root’s indomitable zeal, persist 
vocates of other hives had all but disap 


peared from the apicultural horizon. 
Medina, Ohio. 














Pig. 6.—W. T. Fisher’s apiary containing old-style Langstroth portico hives over 65 years old. 
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From the Field 


of Experience - 





PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY 


Management Previous to the Main Honey 
Flow for Strong Colonies 


To deseribe any system for the produc- 
tion of comb honey at this time is more 
like a retold story, for all systems have 
been described through the past years so 
thoroughly that there doesn’t appear to 
be much left that is new. But as there 
are ever-changing conditions to confront 
the beekeeper, he is often put to his wits’ 
ends to meet them. 

Quite often in early spring the comb 
honey producer finds that, through ad 
verse winter conditions, his colonies are 
uneven in strength and below normal. If 
they are to be brought to their peak in 
time for the honey flow, something radi- 
cal must be done soon. This is where pack- 
age bees are very useful, for a two-pound 
package given to a vigorous queen at this 
time works wonders. It is also a good 
time to eliminate all poor queens and also 
anticipate supersedure in time. 

If the spring flow of nectar is ample, it 
is almost wonderful what a two-pound 
package will do; and if the flow is not 
sufficient, feed must be given generously. 
If we expect to produce a crop of surplus 
follow Moses Quinby’s 
confine our experience to 


honey, we must 
advice and 
pecks of bees instead of pints. 

Then again some springs we meet the 
opposite 


well and colonies are 


condition. Bees have wintered 


strong; pollen is 


plenty and new honey is coming in; 
brood-rearing is advancing, and we real 
ize that if something is not done swarm 
ing will be early and abundant. 

Now, I am speaking only of sections of 
the country like my own where the main 
honey flow comes from June 20 to August 
20. Here I think many beekeepers make 
a mistake by trying to control swarming; 
for some will swarm, some will supersede 
and some will sulk if thwarted. This does 
not make for the best conditions at the 
surplus season. 


My plan is to confine all colonies to a 
single story, and from the first to the 
tenth of May, quite a per cent have pre 
pared to swarm. In all such cases, I form 
a nucleus with the old queen filling her 


hive with perfect worker comb, leaving 
her on the old stand. The original hive, 
which contains the brood, is moved to a 
new stand, all queen cells are cut, anda 
eaged queen is put in with the brood right 
at the time of forming the nucleus. These 
eolonies will almost invariably accept the 
new queens. By having an ample supply 
from the breeders as 
needed, one is prepared to control much 
swarming. 


of queens come 


3y this plan each colony will come up 
to the main honey flow in a satisfied con- 
dition and with a daily increase in bees 
that will soon bring them to their peak, 
The two colonies will produce much more 
surplus than the single old colony would 
have made with any system of swarm 
prevention. 

This system is not adapted to sections 
where swarming does not start until June 
and the main honey flow ends by July 15 
to 20. But, as I said before, where natural 
swarming starts from May 1 to 15, it 
gives the operator a chance largely to 
eontrol swarming, make all the increase 
he desires, and also produce the greatest 
amount of surplus honey. If the owner de- 
sires more increase, he can so operate with 
all strong colonies even though they show 
no disposition to swarm, thus stop many 
eolonies that would subsequently swarm 
and get the same results. 

I would stress the importance of hav 
ing young queens to give to the brood at 
the time the division is made rather than 
waiting to raise queens from the oldest 
cells. The two weeks or more that would 
elapse before this colony would have 3 
laying queen from a cell are very impor 
tant in getting the hive filled with brood 
and having bees of a proper age when the 
flow starts.—M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 

[It was formerly thought that dividing 
colonies as Mr. Gill describes in the white 
and alsike clover region of the northeast 
ern portion of the United States would be 
disastrous so far as surplus honey is con 
cerned, but better management in recent 
years often strong 
enough to divide late in April or early i 
May; and the introduction of sweet clo 
ver prolongs the honey flow into August. 
Thus conditions in much of the clover re 
gion are now such that it is often profit 


results in colonies 
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able to employ the above system of man- 
agement especially since, in many cases, 
well managed colonies reach their peak of 
strength before the main-honey flow 
starts. The system works well wherever 
the main honey flow begins relatively late 
as in alfalfa and sweet clover, but always 
provided that the colonies are strong ear- 
ly in the spring.—Editor. | 


— Ao 
BEEKEEPING IN MINNESOTA 


Spirit of Progress Manifested at Conven- 
tion and Short Course 

The meeting of the Minnesota Beekeep- 
ers’ Association at the University Farm, 
St. Paul, November 14-15, was an excep- 
tionally interesting one from many an- 
gles. New and better methods were dis 
eussed and the whole trend of beekeeping 
in that section is toward progress—better 
methods of wintering, better methods of 
rearing queens and introducing them, and 
better methods of controlling bee dis- 
eases. 

It is a great pleasure to me to note the 
changes in our educational institutions 
during the past 40 years. Before that 
time there seemed to be an atmosphere 
around our colleges that one was ignor- 
ant, no matter how much he knew, if he 
did not learn it at a college. On the other 
hand, the practical man looked upon the 
college as a place where they taught a lot 
of theories that did not amount to any- 
thing in real life. There has been a great 
change since that time. Today each recog- 
nizes the worth of the other. 

A college professor is much more ¢a- 
pable if he has had a lot of practical ex- 
perience in the lines he is teaching, and 
the commercial man is much better equip- 
ped for his work if he has college train- 
ing. This is manifest at the University 
Farm,. for Dr. Tanquary, 
Beekeeping, operates 1300 colonies in 
North Dakota, 1000 of which he winters 
in the cellar and the rest out of doors. 

It was pretty well brought out that we 
have not gotten to the bottom of the sub- 
ject of cellar wintering, for it was shown 
that some colonies consumed 50 pounds 
of stores while others consumed as little 
as four pounds. As honey in the brood 
combs is not worth more than 3 cents per 
pound, some colonies consumed but 12 
cents worth of stores during winter. If 


Professor of 
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the secret of this low consumption can be 
learned, bees may be wintered at trifling 
cost. 

Outdoor wintering was discussed at 
length and various methods were explain- 
ed—top entrance, middle entrance, and 
entrance down through the bottom—but 
it was given as an opinion that if a col- 
ony has an abundance of the proper in- 
sulating material and a compact winter 
nest, it should winter on 15 or 20 pounds 
of stores.—Jay Smith, Vincennes, Ind. 


— Ao 
QUEEN AND PACKAGE BUSINESS 


Its Enormous Expansion in the South. 
Mating Nuclei Used in Alabama. 


The wonderful possibilities of one or 
two combless packages of bees in the 
hands of a back-lotter and the extensive 
and increasing use of such packages by 
commercial beekeepers in the North have 
caused an enormous and almost unbeliev- 
able expansion of the package industry in 
the South. Likewise, on account of the 
long seasons, queen rearing in the same 
portion of the country has had an even 
larger development, so great that a single 
breeder may raise and sell as high as 
15,000 queens in a season. It is not uncom- 
mon for one man to raise 10,000 queens. 
In the same way another may produce and 
ship 5000 packages in the space of two 
months. One shipper with one and two 
helpers raised 10,000 queens, shipped out 
of his own bees 5000 packages and pro- 
duced 40,000 pounds of honey after the 
queen and package business was over. 

Such a production in a space of half a 
year means work, work, day and night and 
Sundays. Almost every one in the North 
wants and demands that his queens and 
his packages be shipped on a certain date, 
rain or shine, and when a lot of them de- 
mand a shipment in the same week or 
even on the same day, one can see that 
it takes a business man of no ordinary 
caliber to so plan that he will have in re- 
serve the right number of colonies and 
nuclei from which to draw. He must have 
competent help that will work like clock 
work, and more than all else he must keep 
up his correspondence. There will be sure 
to be some whom it will be almost impos 
sible to please, yet the majority of our 
advertisers keep sweet themselves and in 
most cases “sweeten” up their irate cus- 
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tomers. In the pell-mell rush with every 
one wanting delivery almost at the same 
time, the wonder to me is that there are 
not more complaints. As one of the own 
ers and editors of this journal I take off 
hat to advertisers and offer my 
profoundest for 


our 
congratulations 


my 
doing 
their jobs so well. 

In this connection I hope our beekeep 
ers in the North needing their services 
a little more patient and lenieni 
when bad make 
prompt shipments at such times difficult 


will be 
weather conditions 
or impossible. The southern package men 
have chilly or rainy weather, as we do in 
the North, sting 
most unmercifully. To shake hees at such 
times means punishment. When the north 


when bees sting and 


ern buyer comes back adding insult to in 
jury because the packages were short or 
dead, it takes a diplomat or more exactly 
a saint as well as a business man to re- 
place without a whimper and then write 
hack, “I thank If these don’t give 


satisfaction let me hear from you.” 


you. 


Said one southern shipper (with mild 
blue that did turn 
steel gray when he was mad): 


eyes could and to a 
“T am will 
ing to be cussed and be ealled a fool but 
blankety blank, I’ll not allow any north 
ern Yank to say that I am a deliberate 
swindler.” His up, “Now, 
tear up that letter you wrote. Replace the 
shipment and write back a letter.” 
Next day he did, after he had cooled off. 
Now he is one of the biggest shippers in 
all the South. He knows now that 
wife’s philosophy, or shall T eall it re 
ligion that turns the other cheek, is cor 


wife 


spoke 


nice 


his 


rect business and good Christian ethies. 


In our last June issue, | showed more 
particularly the package end of the Ala 
hama bee and queen raisers. At this time 
I wish to show how it is possible for some 
of these men to raise so many queens in 
so short a time. It is needless to say that 
those who send out queens by the thou 
the 
such men as 
Pritehard, and 
they are 


methods advocated by 
Doolittle, Alley, Pratt, 
Smith. As far as I could 
following Pritehard 


ticularly, who improved on the methods 


sand follow 


learn pal 
of his predecessors. 

The general scheme of grafting cells 
before a little building 
was followed by all the Alabama queen 
breeders. This has been described so many 
times in these columns and in our text 
books that I do not need to give it here. 


a strong light in 


IN 
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Some use special buildings, or bay win- 
dows for the purpose. (Figs. 1 and 2) and 
they are all very careful to see that the 
temperature in the room is just right at 
the time the cells are grafted. All of them, 
so far as I could see, graft from a choice 
breeder, one that has been tested for hon- 
ey production as well as for hardiness and 
other desirable qualities. 

The mating boxes or hives they use are 
not of the “baby” type that have only a 
few dozen babies are too li 
able to swarm out, they said, and besides 
they are too small to hold the queens if 
not immediately needed after they are 
mated. full-sized Langstroth 
frames in a narrow box (Figs. 7 and 8) 
as used by Mr. Cutts. Others divide a 
full-sized Langstroth ten-frame hive body 


bees. These 


Some use 


> 


into four equal parts (Figs. 3 and 4). This 
sort of division makes a frame as deep as 
a Langstroth and wide enough to reach 
across to the cross partition. This makes 
a good-sized nucleus box with dimensions 
almost cubical. Mr. Berry uses this style 
in a large way. Bees do not swarm out, 
and queens can be kept till wanted. More 
over it makes his equipment of hives for 
cell building, bee raising, and nuclei all 
standard except in the size of the nuclei 
frames. 

Mr. Achord and especially his manager, 
Mr. Short, to prefer a shallow 
super of standard divided 
lengthwise in the middle. (Figs. 5 and 6.) 
This has the advantage that the frames 
are standard shallow, making the entire 
outfit standard throughout. 

It will be that all wooden 
feeders consisting of a board, the 
of the frame, channeled out from the top 
edge down to hold the syrup. An ordinary 


seemed 
dimensions, 


noted have 


size 


nucleus with its limited force of bees will 
not always gather enough honey to keep 
up brood-rearing, hence the feeder to sup 
ply food when needed. There will be from 
500, to mating 


boxes, to a yard, each compartment hold- 


2000 compartments, or 


ing a cell, virgin, or laying queen. The 
hig queen men never have less than 1/00 


nuclei going at a time and usually more 


to have a reserve of queens. One boy, J. 


C. Duette, for the Hayneville 


Apiaries, was handling 1700 at one time 


working 


and in one yard. 
All of the Alabama 
use strong colonies for cell 


breeders so far as 
I could see 
building, that is, for receiving the grafted 
cells and finishing them to completion. On 
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1. M. C. Berry’s new shop and grafting house. The latter is shown at the right. 2 One of W. 
D. Achord’s shops and grafting bay window on the corner. 3. M. C. Berry’s four-compartment mat- 
ing hive made of a standard Langstroth ten-frame hive body. 4. One of M. C. Berry’s mating yards 
using four-compartment mating hives. 5. W. D. Achord’s shallow two-compartment mating box 
u a regular shallow super divided in the middle lengthwise. 6. Achord’s queen-rearing yard, 
Montgomery, Ala. 7. J. M. Cutts & Sons’ special mating hive, using full-sized Langstroth frames. 
8. One of W. E. Harrell’s mating yards, Hayneville, Ala., using 2-frame standard Langstroth nuclei. 
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many of such hives was the familiar Ma- 
son jar entrance feeder used by Mr. 
Pritchard at Medina. There must be a sup 
ply of food constantly coming in to com 
plete the cells. To depend on a natural 
honey flow alone is too uncertain. In sev- 
eral of the yards I noticed that the cell- 
building colonies had syrup cans.—E. R. 
Root, Medina, Ohio. 


— Ao 
FEEDER FOR PACKAGE BEES 


One That Delivers Syrup Under All Con- 
ditions Without Clogging or Leaking 


Since the very beginning of shipping 
hees without combs, the greatest problem 
has been to supply the feed to replace 
honey. At first a soft 
candy was used, but it failed because it 
lacked the that 
bunch of bees would require in confine- 


their natural food 


moisture an excited 
ment during long shipments. It was also 
found that such candies would dry out 
very rapidly if shipped through arid sec- 
tions of the country, or during hot dry 
weather, causing the bees to starve. 
Many shippers soon turned away from 
the use of candy and started using syrup 
placed in cans that released the supply 
by the vacuum principle. A small hole, or 
several, was punched in the cover and 
when the can was inverted the bees were 
able to get their supply of feed providing 
these holes did not get clogged. It also 
frequently happened that the syrup would 
all lost before a shipment of bees 
reached its destination, every jolt causing 


be 


some of the syrup to eseape, often drench 
ing the bees. The jolt caused air to get 
into the vacuum space and release some 
of the feed. Another trouble I found 
that the syrup would crystallize at 


was 
the 
and 
thus exclude the bees from any feed caus 
ing them to starve. 


outlet during a dry period in transit 


Several progressive shippers of package 
hees soon began to experiment: in regard 
to feed and methods of feeding, and quite 
generally the syrup was retained as the 
preferable feed. Feeder cans were made 
with wicks or cloth washers for discharg 
ing the syrup, but they had the fault of 
either discharging the feed too rapidly or 
getting coated with dry sugar crystals, 
cutting off the supply entirely. The 
writer has had an opportunity to try all 
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types of feeds and feeders with the result 
that none so far mentioned have proved 
to fulfill their purpose in most conditions. 

I use a screw cap can instead of the 
friction top, as it is more secure. I re- 
move the inner cork from the cap as it 
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Cross-section view of feeder can with valve to 
prevent leaking. 


is not necessary, then with a small nail | 
punch a small hole in the center of the 
cap so that the ragged part of the hole 
will be inside. Into this hole I fit a fine 
flat-headed nail ™% inch long with the head 
of the nail resting on the ragged part ot 
the hole. On the end of the nail I put a 
small cork about the size indicated in the 
illustration and leave a space of about 
inch between the cork and the cap wher 
a small amount of syrup will collect. The 
secret lies in this little drop of syrup, 
lodged between the cork and cap, as a ja! 
will not let air into the vacuum chambe: 
but instead will draw in this little supply 
of liquid. 

This feeder can was used for shipments 
of bees from Louisiana to Canada an 
to the northwest with almost perfect re 
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sults. One Canadian wrote me saying that 
he had received many shipments of bees, 
but never any that came through so per- 
fectly. I always use syrup made of equal 
parts of water and sugar for mid-season 
shipping; but, for shipping early while 
the weather is still cool, I use a heavier 
syrup—about two parts sugar and one 
part water.—M. E. Eggers, Edgerton, Wis. 
— A o 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 

The editorial on page 73, selling honey 
from door to door, caught my eye at once. 
As I have had one day’s experience sell- 
ing honey from door to door, I feel quite 
competent to write about it. I could sell 
honoy that way, yes, but I was not at all 
happy about it. There is an old proverb 
(or is it an axiom), “Happy the one whom 
the driving of duty and the drawing of 
love impels in the same direction.” 

In my earlier days I found I could get 
rid of the honey not sold in the local mar- 
ket by selling to merchants in cities and 
towns of our district. Once each month I 
loaded my light truck with my choicest 
light-colored honey in popular packages 
and solicited trade. It was a way of sell- 
ing in which I took a delight and I worked 
up a fine trade. After a few 
route began to be thoroughly canvassed by 
a swarm of small producers who were will- 
ing to take almost any price to get rid of 
their honey, and, although I was holding 
the cream of the trade, I reluctantly gave 
it up. 

I then established an apiary of about 
100 colonies on the highway and tourists’ 


years our 


route, one mile out from our town resi- 
dence, remodeled an old extracting house 
(which we moved in from the country) 
into an attractive office and sales stand. 
It was a big success from the start. With 
the help of a couple of young girls I not 
only sold all of my honey at retail, but 
also a lot more bought from neighbors. 
Then we got so-called government con 
trol of liquor, which, in fact, means that 
the government does not control it but 
sells it. To show what it has done to honey 
sales, we give an example. We have in 
our town a man and his young son who are 
natural born peddlers. One year I had a 
very large crop and supplied them with 
honey to peddle in the numerous subdivi- 
sions on which are built summer homes for 
city people. They made $75 selling our 
honey at 10 per cent commission in two 
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weeks, on their regular trips selling other 
supplies. After the government control 
measure passed, we loaded them up again 
and they called at 150 homes before they 
sold two pails. People were buying ale and 
beer instead of honey.—J. F. Dunn, Ridge- 
way, Ontario. 





— A a 
SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


1933 will be a year long-to-be-remem- 
bered because of hard times, and it will 
be memorable for still another reason. We 
here in the North, have before 
known such a mild, spring-like winter. 
Except for a few cold “spells,” we have 
had no real winter weather until now. 

Last night the weather min went on a 
spree and took a drop too much. Far-be- 
low-zero weather still prevails, and I am 
wondering if it will affect my bees, win- 
tering outside, as much as it affects us, 
here inside. I would feel much surer of 
them coming through safely if they were 
securely banked with snow, but snow has 
not been plentiful. 

We never had a very big market for 
honey, yet it was always large enough 
for all the honey produced here. 

So many are wary of keeping bees, be- 
ing afraid of being stung, yet these same 
poor foolish people are stung far worse, 
time and time again, in business deals. 
Give me bees, that honestly advertise 
their stinging propensities, rather than 
smooth, oily-tongued, human asps! But I 
digress. 

Last fall saw the coming of honey in 
truck-loads into our small, restricted mar- 
ket. Some outside section, oversupplied 
with this sweet, invaded our market, and 
I was simply horrified at the low price 
asked. I should have felt worse, had I had 
a supply myself, to sell. 

Well, competition is good, they tell us, 
and it surely is if it stirs us up so that we 
are wide awake to the need of holding our 


never 


home market. 

Next spring it will be up to us to pro 
duce honey of extra-special quality, to 
put it up more attractively, and to be a 
few jumps ahead of the other fellow on 
the market; especially a bit ahead of out- 
siders. 

Let us lock the stable door—no! Let us 
take the horse out first, ourselves. We 
never realize the worth and attractive- 
ness of a thing until after we lose it.— 
Spinster Jane. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.—Say, fel- 
lows, we had one of our old-fashioned bee 
meetings in Riverside January 17, with 
such topies for discussion as: Time to re 
to make how 
to finance for crop production; borrowing 


queen; best way increase ; 
money to buy bees or running them on 
shares; then the most interesting of all, 
What shall we do about our orange honey, 
sell to the first buyer who comes along as 
many have been doing, or try to arrive 
at a fair price that we feel we should re 
ceive, and hold for that price at least un 
til the crop ig produced so that we have 
an idea how large an amount there is? 

It was brought out during the discus- 
sion, that the orange is the first honey 
to be put on the market, thereby setting 
the price for other honeys to a certain 
extent, and that orange honey is much in 
demand to give name and flavor to a 
blended honey sold in large quantities on 
the southern markets. A 
mittee was appointed to act with like 
committees from other southern California 
counties, giving as our opinion that the 
beekeepers should ask nine cents for their 
orange honey and hold at least until the 
orange honey crop is harvested. 


California eom 
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Winter Rains Have Greatly Increased yv 

P Moisture in the Soil and Prospects for Y 
Honey Are Now Satisfactory. 

ee ee eee 

We have had some fine rains during the 
different 
opinions as to the value of early as com- 
pared with late rains. We have had all 
kinds during the past 
best honey seasons have always been those 
of the rainfall. 


tions always have a 


past few days. There are many 


35 years, and the 


Weather condi 
effeet, but 
with plenty of moisture the season is al- 


heaviest 
eertain 


ways prolonged, thereby giving all colo 
nies a chance to show what they can do. 
We have had (February 5) from eight to 
fifteen inches of rain over most of the bee 
ranges of southern California. This makes 
the prospects for a honey crop quite satis- 
factory to date. 

Honey prices remain about the same as 
at our last writing, although the buyers 
are more active and there is little doubt 
that the old crop will be cleaned up be- 
fore new honey comes in, Orange honey 





has advanced 2 to 2% cents since ex- 
tracting time, but the darker honeys have 
not advanced so much. Usually beekeep 
ers are poor speculators, and over a period 
of years it is generally safe to sell when 
the crop is ready for market.—L. L. An 
drews, Corona, California. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.—If de 
lightful sunshine and all the other signs 
of spring that we are having the first 
week of February mean anything toward 
the honey crop of 1933, we shall surely 
have one. We happen to know that the 
weather at this time of the year has little 
or nothing to do in the way of telling us 
what the honey crop may be. Our cold 
spell is past, and, so far as we know, bees 
over all the northern part of the state are 
in good condition. Brood rearing is com 
ing on so rapidly that it will be well for 
beekeepers to know there is no shortage 
of stores. 





Honey Buyers Are Having Difficulty in Y 
Finding Honey and Last Year’s Crop Is 
Well Cleaned Up. 

, eee eee ; = 
Buyers of honey are at some loss to find 
honey as easily as they did a little while 
ago. It is doubtful if any last year’s crop 


<< 


of honey was ever so completely cleaned 
up at this time of season. However, there 
is still some good honey in the hands of 
big producers who are holding for better 
prices. Some are ready to sell at the mar 
ket price. 

The package-bee men are busy getting 
ready for the spring shipments. 
Among the bees, so far as we can see, 


early 


there is no depression. It would be fine if 
eould the for all the 
keepers. But we can not. As a elass, it is 


we say same bee 
safe to say that they are freer from worry 
than any others engaged in agriculture. 

In times of stress, such as we are hav 
ing now, it becomes doubly important that 
we should be very careful in reaching our 
the relative merits of indi 
measures or 


decisions on 
vidual programs. There is 
great danger that measures which accom 
plish nothing fundamental, or which may 
be mere makeshifts and in the long run 


unsound in principle, will be supported 
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as the means for providing some immedi- 
ate relief or assistance. We must consider 
the ulitmate as well as the immediate ef- 
fect of all legislation proposed. Our asso- 
ciation committees are on the job all the 
time, and members may depend on having 
their interests carefully looked after, 
whatever the outcome.—Cary W. Hart- 
man, Oakland, California. 


ARIZONA.—We have had fine rains in 
the valleys and rains and snow in the 
higher elevations for the past fifteen days. 
Stockmen and beekeepers are glad to see 
them but they are too early to insure a 
good crop for the coming season. It will 
be necessary to have a few good rains in 
March and April to insure a good honey 
crop. Should it turn cold and dry, the 
moisture that has just fallen would all 
evaporate before the honey plants come 
in bloom. Some alfilerilla and other vege 
tation is showing up now, but cold weather 
is sure to hold it back for another month. 

In some areas bees have plenty of hon 
ey to carry them through, while in other 
areas they are being fed. I believe the 
colonies are stronger than ever before for 
this time of year here. I hope to see mois- 
ture enough through March and April for 
them to build up in strength and not 
dwindle just before the honey flow. 
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Sales of Honey Are Made Possible by the 
‘ Lower Rates Charged by Trucking Com- 
panies for Hauling Honey to the Coast. 


> 

There is a battle royal going on in the 
Arizona legislature now over the bill to 
restrict trucking companies doing busi- 
Rail 
want 
to put trucking companies out of busi 
ness. Trucks haul for about half or less 
than half that charged by the railroads. 
A large per cent of Arizona honey is truck- 
ed right from the apiaries to California, 
or to the harbor where it is sometimes 
loaded aboard ship. This saves consider 
able handling as trucks deliver it wher- 
ever it is wanted. When shipped by rail 
it means handling several times. Should 
trucking companies be restricted, it will 
directly affect beekeeping here. Some hon- 
ey is being marketed now due to the rea- 
sonable rate obtainable through the truck- 
ing companies. Should honey have to go 
by rail and pay a higher rate, it would 


here and California. 
roads refuse to cut their rates and 


ness between 
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cut down considerably the number of 
sales being made. So, it is of interest to 
producers in this state that trucks con- 
tinue to do business here.—Leslie Wedg- 
worth, Oracle, Arizona. 


OREGON.—Due to continued stormy 
weather, the bees in this section of the 
state are very much in need of some clear 
weather for cleansing flights. Just how 
bad these past weeks of unsettled 
weather have been on the colonies, I am 
unable to say at present. Low tempera- 
tures in December, with snow protecting 
the clovers and other plants, no doubt 
have injured our honey flora to a certain 
extent. 


six 


My own bees this year have suffered 
considerably from skunks. As soon, how- 
ever, as this disturbance was discovered, 
I got busy with the owner of the property 
where our bees are located and through 
the co-operation of some of the nearby 
boys with their steel traps, we have been 
able largely to eliminate this trouble. 

From personal observation and from in- 
formation drifting in from 
sources, we are led to believe that honey 
is moving in a fair way in western Ore 
gon, with probabilities that there will not 
be a heavy carry-over. 


various 


The beekeepers in Oregon will be inter 
ested to learn that, through the co-opera 
tion of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomies and our own Marketing Specialist, 
Mr. L. R. Breithaupt, we have been able 
to arrange for a special broadcast on mar- 
keting conditions over KOAC every other 
Monday evening 6:30 to 7 
o’elock. We shall appreciate it if beekeep 
ers will take the opportunity to listen in 


between 


to these market reports and let us know 
if they are of value. 

The preliminary report on the cost sur- 
vey that was started last year, will prob- 
ably not be available for distribution for 
another two or three weeks. It is neces 
sary to have the approval of the Wash- 
ington office, and the correspondence nec- 
essary long distance has 
eaused the delay. The second year’s sur- 
vey will probably not be started until this 
survey is in the hands of beekeepers. It 
is probable that most of this second sur- 
vey will be carried on during the month 
of March unless there is some unlooked- 
for further delay.—H. A. Seullen, Corval- 
lis, Oregon. 


over such a 
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TEXAS.—-The weather during January 


was quite abnormal, being five degrees 
high for temperature and one and one-half 
inches low for rain. This, with the fact 
that the bees could fly almost every day, 
has caused them to build up until brood- 
rearing is nearly three weeks ahead of 
normal, The same weather has been detri- 
mental to the honey plants. All of the an 
nuals are up and in quantity but they are 
not in good condition because of the hard- 
ness of the ground and lack of moisture. 
The perennials are not as yet suffering 
since they have a deep root system. 


‘ 
Early Nectar and Pollen in January Great- y 
y 


ly Stimulated Brood Rearing. 





oe 
This is one of the years when a mistle- 
toe honey flow occurred over much of 


Texas. Commencing with December 20 
and ending about a month later, bees were 
actively engaged in bringing nectar and 
pollen from mistletoe. The hive on scales 
showed an increase of four pounds from 
this source. Of course, considerable water 
is to be ineluded in the weight. Many 
combs showed a distinet sprinkling of nec- 
tar in empty cells. This new pollen and 
nectar greatly stimulated brood rearing, 
but at the close of the flow the latter part 
of the month, the field bees, having noth- 
ing to do, turned to robbing. Complaints 
have come in from many places. 

The supply of honey that can be pur- 
chased seemingly has reached an end. 
There is considerable honey in the hands 
of the producers, because it can not be 
bought. The demand is good, and honey 
sellers are picking up all of the stray 
stores of beekeepers. The price paid to 
producers has ranged between 3 cents and 
5 cents, according to quality, but gener- 
ally to distance and type of container. 

The efficient Texas inspectors under 
the guidance of Dr. F. L. Thomas and C. 
E. Heard are in the field inspecting bees 
for those who expect queen breeders cer- 
tificates. Anyone who needs the services 
of the inspectors either for obtaining a 
queen-breeder’s certificate or because of 
disease troubles should write to Dr. F. L. 
Thomas or C. E. Heard, Division of Ento- 
mology, College Station, Texas. All other 
inquiries relative to beekeeping should be 
addressed to Apicultural Research Labo- 
ratory, Route 1, Box 368, San Antonio, 
Texas.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 
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NORTH DAKOTA.—Of all the sub- 
jects which might be included in conver- 
sation these days, probably the weather 
holds first place, and as Mark Twain, the 
famous American humorist, wrote nothing 
is done about it. Of late, the weathe 
here at Fargo has been sufficiently cold, 
stormy, and blustery to warrant more 
than passing comment. For the past two 
days the temperatures have ranged be 
tween 25° and 30° below zero. 
Pelee eae: 


Cold Weather Is Not Injurious to Colonies 
Having Abundant Stores and Ample Pro- 
tection. 


— h-hh. 
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It is unlikely, however, that the severe 
weather is a detriment to the bees or the 
beekeepers. Colonies that are adequately 
provided with stores and sheltered in 
good cellars or comfortably packed out 
doors will winter through in good condi 
tion, and the stormy weather which is 
prevailing will force many a beekeeper to 
stay indoors and catch up on reading his 
bee journals and other beekeeping litera 
ture. 

The snowfall this winter has been 
greater than has been had during any of 
the past few years, with the result that 
most of the secondary or side roads in the 
country have been blocked for automo 
biles. Whether or not the heavy snowfall 
will make any appreciable increase in 
soil moisture this coming season appears 
to be a debatable question, since there is 
the possibility that much of the water 
will run off during the spring thaws. 

At the recent meeting of the North Da 
kota Beekeepers’ Association held at Far 
go, it was brought to the attention of the 
members that beekeeping is one of the 
branches of farming not receiving fed- 
eral aid from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Farmers, stockman, poultry 
men, and many other branches of agri 
culture are receiving this federal aid but 
beekeeping is not on the list to receive 
benefits. Officials of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation point out that the 
federal loans are primarily for farmers 
and stockmen and they consider that bee 
keepers are not farmers but “apiarists,” 
and that bees are not “livestock.” It was 
the general opinion of the beekeepers 
present that this interpretation of the law 
permitting federal loans was an unfair 
discrimination against beekeeping.—J. A. 
Munro, Fargo, North Dakota. 
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MINNESOTA.—In spite of low prices 


for honey, interest in beekeeping seems 
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to be inereasing in Minnesota. During 
Farmers’ and Homemakers’ Week at the 
University of Minnesota, a larger group 
attended the beekeepers’ short course than 
had been the case for many years. 

Honey is moving in the northwest much 
better than usual for this time of year. 
Just as is nearly always the case, last fall 
many beekeepers, thinking that a large 
crop had been produced, rushed their own 
crops to market thereby depressing the 
price. It is always difficult, once the price 
is down, to bring it up again. Consumers 
hesitate to buy a product which they 
bought at lower price earlier in the sea- 
son, when they would not have hesitated 
to pay the higher price through the entire 
season. The diminishing supplies of ex- 
tracted honey here in the northwest would 
justify a slight general advance in price 
at this time, and it is almost certain that 
such an advance will be made before the 
new crop comes on the market. 


Sub-zero Temperatures Are Affording an \ 
Opportunity to Test Out Outdoor-Winter- \ 


{sss 
Y ing Methods. 
ia 
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This winter is going to afford a good 
test for outdoor wintering in Minnesota. 
Some of the more conservative beekeep- 
ers have felt that perhaps the success ob- 
tained by this method during recent 
years has been due to the fact that the 
past few winters have been mild, and 
they have feared that if a really cold 
winter came along the losses would be 
Well, the first ten days of Febru 
ary have given enough cold weather to 
satisfy the most exacting on this point. 
In the Twin Cities we have had the cold- 
est weather in sixteen years, the tempera- 
ture dropping to an official low reading 
of 28° below zero F. Many thermometers 
registered more than 30° below. In the 
northern part of the state the tempera- 
tures played around in the —40’s for sev- 
eral days, and one town had the unen- 
viable distinction of having a temperature 
of 50°. Will colonies packed outside 
come through such temperatures in good 
condition? Will colonies left outside with 
no packing come through at all? We'll 
know in a few weeks. Spring is just 
around the corner.—M. C. Tanquary, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


heavy. 
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WISCONSIN.—Tuesday, February 7, 
and the first blizzard of the year. The 
weather so far this year has been above 
normal, and there was practically no snow 
on the ground here at Madison until yes- 
terday, when a heavy wind started com- 
ing in from the northwest, carrying with 
it a light snow which is still coming with 
great force. A good many beekeepers have 
left their bees out-of-doors, and if they 
are not protected by buildings or wind- 
breaks, they are sure to suffer some. 

One interesting development of the de- 
pression is the increased number of in- 
quiries from people who are interested in 
starting with bees. Some want to get just 
a few colonies to produce a home supply, 
while others are looking forward to a 
considerable number honey 
for sale. 

Honey is moving slowly, but apparently 
quite a bit is being sold in small lots with 
prices at from 5 to 6 cents a pound whole- 
sale and the retail prices varying from 7 
to 10 cents a pound in five-pound and ten- 
pound pails. One-pound jars in the stores 
seem to be holding pretty well at 20 
cents. 
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Continued Experiments Indicate Definite- \ 
ly Best Conditions for Storing Honey to ’ 
Prevent Fermentation. 

UI aca. TOOE 

The story of this year’s honey samples 
extracted at weekly intervals during the 
summer and placed in the temperature 
chambers continues to bear out the fact 
that honey stored at 60° Fahrenheit is al 
most sure to ferment within a few 
months. Of the eleven samples collected 
during the season, all but three stored at 
60° fermented. The three that have not 
fermented have not yet crystallized all 
the way through. Samples stored at 75° 
F. have not yet fermented, but the evi- 
dence from previous years would indicate 
that these samples are almost sure to do 
so before spring. It therefore becomes 
more and more important that beekeepers 
in the northern states use care in choos- 
ing the place where the honey is to be 
stored. Temperatures below 50° F. and 
down below freezing do not seem to in- 
jure honey, and it is quite safe to store it 
at these temperatures. So that honey 
stored in a honey house or outbuilding 
where the temperatures are continually 
low is safe from spoilage._-H. F. Wilson, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 
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NORTH CAROLINA.—The seventeenth 
annual convention of the North Carolina 
State Beekeepers’ Association held at Ral- 
eigh on January 27 was not as well at- 
tended as usual. This was due to an epi- 
demic of influenza in the eastern part of 
the state rather than to indifference on 
the part of the beekeepers. Unusual inter- 
est was manifested in the discussions espe- 
cially on comb honey production and mar 
keting. H. W. Weatherford, bee specialist 
for Virginia, gave a very interesting talk 
on comb-honey production. 

The matter of marketing and selling 
honey at fair prices is always in order at 
our meetings. Following interesting talks 
on marketing by Mr. C. W. Cary and on 
the per capita consumption of honey and 
competitive foods by Mr. A. D. Hiett, a 
very lively discussion occurred. 

Most beekeepers in North Carolina have 
disposed of the 1932 crop of honey and 
are now preparing for a good crop in 1933 
which many of them confidently believe 
we will have. This faith is based largely 
on the excellent condition of colonies 
brought about by the good fall honey flow 
in most localities and by the weather con- 
ditions up to the present time. The tem- 
perature has been low enough to keep the 
bees quiet throughout the greater portion 
of the State; 
few days, bees have been gathering pollen 
and nectar in the warmer sections and 
some fear that premature brood-rearing 
may oecur, 


however, during the last 
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This Location Supports 600 Colonies Even ¥ 
’ Though Half the Area is Water. 
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Stumpy Point, North Carolina, is a lo 
eality outstanding in the abundance of 
honey producing plants in reach of the 
village. More than 600 colonies are kept 
on a single street in a village of less than 
300 population. Five hundred fifty colo- 
nies are in two apiaries only a few hun- 
dred feet apart, and all these colonies are 
in box hives and round gums. Some other 
colonies in the village are in standard 10- 
frame hives. Large quantities of honey 
were stored outside and beneath the hives. 
Some hives were connected with honey 
built between them with the bees from 
both using this intervening 
space. An abundance of honey-producing 
plants would be required to support so 
many colonies even if the territory ex- 


colonies 
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tended all the way around the apiaries, 
but here the bees have only a half terri- 
tory as Stumpy Point Bay and the Pam- 
lico Sound take up the other half.—c. L. 
Sams, Raleigh, N. C. 


ALABAMA.—Conditions normal 


until after January 1 and bees were not 


were 


very active, but during January we had 
some warm weather and the queens start 
ed laying. At this time (February 1) all 
strong colonies have sealed brood. This is 
causing consumption of stores at a rapid 
rate and none of the colonies were very 
heavy last fall. Unless the early honey 
flow is unusually good, much feeding will 
be necessary in the spring. This shortage 
of stores will materially affect the supply 
of package bees in the spring. February 
usually brings our coldest weather and if 
this happens this season much of this 

early brood will be chilled and become a 

total loss. 

Honey plants are in fair condition but 
it is too early to tell in what condition 
they will be by blooming time. Early fruit 
trees are beginning to bloom and if we 
have the usual cold weather there will be 
very little fruit in this territory. 

VW ttt tte ttt 
Package Shippers Are Now Feeling the Y 
Effects of the Increase in the Number of ¥ 

Beginners. ¥ 

Lo s55>>>>>>>>5>>>>>>>>>05>1 
From the early inquiries and orders it 

seems that the demand for packages will 
be at least equal to that of last year and 
probably better. One noticeable feature of 
these is the number that come from be 
ginners, It that and 
farmers and others are planning to keep a 
few colonies of bees to supplement other 
income and provide honey for their tables. 
Prices are extremely and shippers 
must do a capacity business to pay ex- 
penses, but it is hoped that the low prices 
will help to stimulate the demand. This 
should be especially true of packages for 
fruit growers where they are in competi- 
tion with full colonies. 

Honey continues to sell normally for the 
winter months. The demand will increase 
as soon as spring opens and the sugar-cane 
syrup begins to get old. There is no local 
honey on the market, and all that has 
been shipped in will be sold before the 
new crop is ready.—J. M. Cutts, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 
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ONTARIO.—At last King Winter has 
arrived here. This morning (February 9) 
the thermometer was hovering around the 
10° below mark at 7 o’clock. This is the 
first time that zero has been reached with 
us so far this winter, and I was surprised 
to read in February Gleanings that our 
good friend, Jay Smith, of southern Indi- 
ana, said that in his burg the thermometer 
registered below zero much of the time in 
December. As our friend is such a con- 
firmed joker, I did not take the statement 
seriously until I read a similar statement 
by the correspondent from northern In- 
diana. It looks as though you folks down 
south will have to come north if you wish 
to avoid really cold weather. 







aged by Continuous Freezing and Thaw- \ 
j ing Without Snow Protection. 
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Almost no snow had fallen until a few 
days ago when we got about four inches. 
That is covering the fields at present, as 
a light rain on top of the snow prevented 
drifting when the cold wave reached us 
with high winds. But, as intimated in this 
department last month, lack of snow and 
continued rains with thawing by day and 
freezing by night, has played havoc with 
much of the clover. Even at this early date 
there is no question about it—much of the 
clover is already ruined. Last week I spent 
a day with Mr. Geo. Gowan, a beekeeper 
near Hagersville, Haldimand County, On- 
tario. While there we went over many 
fields of clover and found much of it 
ruined already beyond recovery. At pres- 
ent the outlook for clover honey next sea- 
son in many parts of the province is any 
thing but bright. 

Bees appear to be wintering normally, 
but locally we have had no weather just 
right for a good flight. Some bees flew on 
Christmas, but in many sections the day 
was cloudy. Continued rains have made it 
bad for any roofs of hives not as good as 
they might be, and, in some cases, we have 
found leakage even when the roofing pa- 
per appeared on the surface to be all 
right. 

The local demand for honey has been 
slow of late, but supplies in hands of the 
producer are very small and there will be 
little if any honey carried over from last 
year to be in the way of any crop that 
may be secured in 1933. 








Y Fluctuations in Foreign 
Y Difficulties in Marketing Honey Abroad. 
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Nothing definite has been received as 
yet as to results likely to be received from 
the large amount of honey sent to Great 
Britain, but latest news is of an encour- 
aging nature. Of course, the exchange 
situation is an uncertain factor to con- 
sider when one thinks of returns likely to 
be received, as violent fluctuations in 
exchange are matters of everyday occur- 
rence. 

The same situation exists in regard to 
United States and Canadian exchange 
only in a more pronounced form as far 4s 
beekeepers are concerned. While it.is be- 
yond the province of this department to 
discuss matters of this kind even if I had 
the ability to do so, we wonder why our 
dollar is worth so much less than the 
United States dollar when we have not 
had a single bank failure in Canada in the 
past nine years, while thousands of banks 
have failed in the United States. 

With so many people out of work and 
roads open for travel just as in the sum- 
mer time, it is easy for evilly-disposed 
persons to molest apiaries and commit 
other acts of trespass coupled with dam- 
age to property. A short time ago a party 
from Toronto supposed to be on a hunting 
trip visited one of the apiaries, carried 
a powerful colony about 100 yards away 
behind some bushes, and dumped the hive 
upside down throwing all combs with bees 
to the ground. As all the combs were old 
and tough, filled mainly with buckwheat 
honey, they took no honey away so got 
nothing for their trouble, but it meant 
total destruction of the colony. They 
then waited until dusk and killed half a 
dozen large turkeys belonging to a farmer 
who lives next to the farm where our 
bees are located. Unfortunately the num- 
ber of the car was not obtained, and I sup 
pose the same gang will be ready for busi- 
ness another year. 


Out-apiaries are hard to protect from 
such marauders and it is quite a problem 
to know just what to do in such cases. 
Most of our apiaries are placarded with 
offers for good rewards for information 
leading to apprehension of these vandals, 
but the gentry that commit these offenses 
pay little attention to such matters.—J. 
L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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Food Department > = 


Malitta D. Fischer 





Honey in the Restaurant and Soda 
Fountain 


One of the most popular subjects among 
food interests, particularly restaurateurs, 
soda fountain managers, and dietitians is 
the effect of flavor on 
the appetite. Tastier 
food means a bigger 
average check and 
more patrons. More 
patrons and a higher 
per capita average 
means increased prof- 
it, because the great- 
er the volume with 
an increased check 
average, the less the 
overhead. 

Chefs with reputations and dietitians 
of fame urge the restaurateur to make his 
food more appetizing. The restaurateur is 
finding it the profitable thing to do. If you 
were a restaurateur and found you could 
increase your receipts by improving the 
taste of your food service, you, too, would 
be interested. 





The outstanding restaurants, tea rooms, 
food shops or coffee shops have become 
outstanding because they serve wholesome 
foods in good variety and in tasty combi- 
nations. They to serve foods 
best suited to their patrons. Their chefs 
or their dietitians are in sympathy with 
the flavor desires of their customers. 

Chefs are considered temperamental. 
They are even referred to as stubborn. In 
the past many of them were stubborn, but 
the twentieth century chef knows his best 
asset is a flexible nature. He must keep 
abreast of new developments in his field. 
He knows that, if he refuses to be open- 
minded, he ean successfully be replaced 
by the dietitian. His advancement and 
earning power depend largely upon satis- 
fying the patrons and the employer’s de- 
mand for a great variety of new, tasty 
and original dishes. Chefs are not content 
to take orders from dietitians and will 
therefore make every effort to keep up 
with modern dietetics. 

Fortunate for us that chefs are trying to 
keep abreast of the times, for they are 
more receptive to the honey story. I re- 
eall my first meeting with restaurateurs 
and stewards. Just a few of them at that 


know how 





time manifested interest in the possibili- 
ties of using honey in cooking. That was 
four years ago. At the meeting of the 
National Restaurant Association in Octo- 
ber this year, I was amazed at the fine 
interest the delegates took in our honey 
exhibit. Some of them gave very pleasing 
reports on the amount of honey they were 
using. Others were using very little but 
were anxious to learn of the uses we were 
recommending, while still others who were 
using none at all, responded favorably 
and were grateful for honey recipes. 

Just about a month ago I had the privi- 
lege of calling on a steward of a large 
hotel in the Middle West. I was particu 
larly anxious to talk to him because one 
morning in his coffee shop I had been 
served honey butter with my waffle. When 
I asked the waitress what type of butter 
it was, she replied, “honey butter.” When 
I asked her where the honey butter was 
obtained, she replied, “I will find out.” 
When she returned, she informed me that 
the steward made it. 

Well, I talked to that steward and 
found out how he happened to make hon- 
ey butter. He had been in Chicago at 
tending a meeting of stewards and chefs 
at the Palmer House. At one of the booths 
there, the Weiland Honey Butter Com 
pany of Chicago was serving honey but 
ter. He had sampled it and liked it. He 
was given the name of American Honey 
Institute at the Pabst booth at that same 
show. From the Institute he learned the 
formula. He made his own honey butter 
and was very much pleased with the fa- 
vorable way it was being received. 

This steward, who was Mr. Schimmel at 
the Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
made an appointment at a time when both 
his chef and he could give me about ten 
minutes. In that ten minutes, we made 
honey meringue and sampled the various 
items that could be made from the honey 
meringue. The chef followed closely. The 
steward was most obliging. They were 
interested in honey because they knew it 
was a good food, and they knew it had ap 
petite appeal. The demonstration proved 
to them that it had all the possibilities in 
food combinations that any other form of 
sugar had. They appreciated the fact, too, 
that it is a natural form of sugar. 
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This same receptiveness was in evidence 
among the other ten cafeteria managers, 
stewards, and chefs to whom I talked and 
demonstrated that week. They were open- 
minded. I experienced little difficulty in 
getting an audience or having enough 
time granted to give a demonstration. 

I point out this reaction so that bee- 
keepers or honey salesmen will not be 
afraid to contact their local chefs or stew- 
ards. Don’t be afraid of them. These peo- 
ple are as anxious to meet you as you are 
to meet them. They want to learn from 
you what your product, honey, will do for 
them. 

But before you contact these people, be 
sure you know honey yourself. Try to 
know, too, something about the person 
you are contacting. Perhaps it is the man- 
ager to whom you must first sell the idea, 
or perhaps it is Mrs. Manager, or you may 
be fortunate enough to make your first 
contact with the chef or cook. If it is 
some type of institution, you may have 
to do your “selling” to the dietitian. 

I would never make my first contact 
with the idea of getting an order at that 
time or making a direct sale. I would 
tell the restaurant manager or chef a 
story something like this: 

(Let’s imagine we are talking to both 
the chef and manager at the same time. 
The chef looks jolly and the manager is 
firm and rather cold. We’ll-call the mana- 
ger Mr. Snow.) 

Beekeeper or Honey Salesman: “I ap- 
preciate, Mr. Snow, your giving me this 
time and having your chef here too for I 
can see you are very busy. It’s good to 
see you busy for no one can be busy these 
days unless they really deliver the goods. 
I have heard of your food, in fact, have 
eaten here when I was in town—maybe 
you remember seeing me during the recent 
meeting.” (I’d make it a point to have 
eaten at the restaurant if possible so I 
could compliment the good food.) 

The manager nods and perhaps will 
say, “Yes, I think I do.” 

Beekeeper: “Chef, try this and see how 
you like it. It’s called honey meringue, 
it’s one of the most economical honey 
combinations we have. Using it as a base, 
you can make more than a hundred com- 
binations. I made it before I came be- 
cause I know how busy you are. You can 
make it; here’s the recipe and also the 
many things you can do with it. It’s par- 
ticularly good as a substitute for whip- 
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ping cream when you blend one cup of 
the meringue with a tablespoon or two of 
melted butter. Stir the meringue into the 
cooled melted butter, not the butter into 
the meringue, if you want the mixture to 
hold up like whipping cream. It costs less 
than half that of the same serving of 
whipping cream and, incidentally, has 
about half the fat calories. Still it gives 
all the taste satisfaction that whipping 
cream gives—sometimes folks tell me a 
little bit more.” 

To manager: “How do you like it, Mr. 
Snow? At American Honey Institute, 
that’s where our honey testing kitchen is, 
they ran a little experiment among pic- 
nickers last summer. They served this 
honey butter meringue on honey ginger- 
bread, and 78 of the 80 folks to whom it 
was served voted it was the best flavored 
whipping cream they had ever eaten. It is 
good on gingerbread. I hope you try it 
sometime for the proof of its goodness is 
in the wonderful flavor. Here’s the gin- 
gerbread recipe.” 

Manager: “Well, honey is good, I have 
always known that, but you know it has 
been so expensive.” 


Beekeeper: “Honey is certainly not ex- 
pensive now, it is cheaper than the com- 
mercial syrups, for in most of the com- 
binations I am giving you, you use a lesser 
amount. Even if honey in sixty-pound 
cans were double the present price, it 
would still be less expensive than many 
of the other spreads because, as this chart 
will show you (calorie chart in ‘Using 
Honey’) you use considerably less honey. 
If you use as much honey in some cases as 
you would sugar in baked items, you use 
less fat, and as a rule no flavoring. There 
is no loss from stales for honey keeps a 
baked item moist, and you are able to 
have a supply on hand. Many restaura- 
teurs take advantage of low or dull pe- 
riods and utilize their force in making up 
a supply of honey date bars or other hon- 
ey cookies. Then when they have a ban- 
quet or rush, they do not have to bother 
with the baking—it has been done during 
the quiet period. You get the maximum 
service from your employees, that way. 
This book, ‘Honey in the Bakeshop,’ gives 
these facts.” 

Chef: “Do you have any basic rules for 
substituting honey for sugar?” 

Beekeeper: “Yes, you’ll find them here 
in the Institute sheet, ‘Using Honey.’ I 
suggest that you read ‘New Uses for Our 
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Oldest Sweet’ first, then read ‘Using Hon- 
ey.’ I know you are busy and I must not 
take more of your time, but I have here 
a spread that is interesting and pleasing. 
You can make it and serve it just like you 
would orange marmalade or jam or jelly. 
Just grind dried apricots—l cup—(run 
them through the fine knife on your food 
chopper) and blend with 1% cups of hon- 
ey. Put in jar and let stand a week or two 
before using. One restaurant has estab- 
lished a reputation on its shortcake made 
of rich biscuits with a filling of this tart 
honey apricot mixture and a topping of 
the honey butter meringue. To their mer- 
ingue they add a few pieces of marshmal- 
low during the process of beating. I do 
want you to taste this honey nut bread, 
too—it’s always a good number. Here are 
date bars, they keep six months, and hon- 
ey nut brownies, and honey oatmeal 
cookies. One restaurant likes the honey 
French dressing, another likes the honey 
apple pie, another favors the honey raisin 
crumb pie and another praises the honey 
fruit cakes. Here are the recipes. If you 
like them, I shall be glad to furnish you 
honey. Here’s a sample of my honey and 
here are the prices. I can assure you of 
prompt delivery.” 

Sometimes the manager asks more ques- 
tions, sometimes the chef. As a rule, I 
have found them ready to let you do most 
of the talking, they are good listeners. If 
on the other hand I find a chef who will 
take the time to let me make up the honey 
meringue, I make it up on their electrical 
mixer; and while it is beating, I can give 
my selling talk. 

The blending of flavors is as much an 
art as the blending of colors. Tell the chef 
that—he appreciates a compliment to his 
trade. It is true, isn’t it, that you can 
give your customers many delightful sur- 
prises by experimenting with flavor com 
binations in your foods, and honey lends 
itself well to flavor blending investiga 
tions. Much experimental work with hon 
ey indicates that the flavor of fruits and 
honey harmonize beautifully. Fruit dishes 
are so popular now that honey should have 
a prominent place in the daily menu 
whether it be a restaurant menu, coffee 
shop menu, hotel dining room menu, lunch 
wagon service, drugstore service or home 
service. 

What holds for the restaurateur holds 
for the fountain 
that in the case of the soda fountain ser 


soda manager, except 
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vice, honey should be suggested in milk 
drinks, ice cream sundaes and sandwiches. 

Jerusalem the Golden is an excellent 
service for the soda fountain. Honey pe 
can sundae is another. Honey pecan toast, 
honey baked ham, honey nut brownies, 
honey krisp roll are all good soda fountain 
leaders. The soda fountain manager will 
find honey meringue excellent for enrich 
ing malted milks. One ice cream shop is 
blending honey meringue with a chocolate 
sauce for a rich hot fudge sundae mixture. 
Once you get them started, they’ll find 
many uses for honey meringue and the 
other honey combinations. 

Restaurateurs and soda fountain opera 
tors are like all other folks. They must be 
shown to be convinced. The good honey 
salesman is prepared to demonstrate to 
his prospect a few uses for honey. Such a 
demonstration can be a 10-minute one or 
a 30-minute one, depending on the time 
your prospect allows. Always keep your 
prospect in good humor, try not to antag 
onize him. 

Any restaurateur may have a set of 
printed quantitative recipe sheets from 
American Honey Institute. Any special 
questions he may ask will be answered to 
the best of the ability of the Institute. 
The restaurateur should make request di 
rect to Institute. 

The following services are particularly 
adaptable to restaurant and soda fountain 
service: 

Honey Meringue——Either % cup honey, % cup 
honey or % cup honey may be used to 1 egg 
white, and for the usual size of electrical beater 
found in restaurants the following proportions 
are satisfactory: 8 egg whites, 3% cups honey. 
Use Speed No. 2 and whip type of beater. Whip 
honey and egg whites together until mixture 
peaks. Eight to ten minutes of whipping will 
do it, but the mitxure keeps better if whipped 
for twenty or thirty minutes. This mixture may 
be kept in refrigerator (controlled) uncovered 
for months and used anywhere a topping is re- 
quired. For cake icing, four marshmallows to 
each egg white will make a stiff icing that holds 
up. Chopped dates, raisins, or prunes are also 


good in the mixture for a cake filling. This mix 
ture may be placed on a very plain (not rich) 


cake and a hot fudge, caramel or lemon sauce 
poured over. For the other uses of the honey 
meringue request the special sheet ‘‘Honey 


Meringue.'’ 

Honey Apricot Spread—-Run dried apricots 
through fine knife of food grinder. To 1 cup of 
ground apricots add 1% cups honey (liquid or 
granulated). Beat thoroughly so mixture is 
properly blended. Put in jars and allow to stand 
a week before using. Delightful on toast or hot 
biscuits. 

Biscuit Ring—Spread biscuit dough out or 
roll or pat out, cover with the honey apricot 
spread, dot with butter, roll up as for jelly roll 
and bake in wel! greased pan. Serve hot or cold 

Jerusalem, the Golden——-(This appeared in 
Food Section last year but I repeat it because 
it is such a good suggestion for restaurants) 

(Continued on page 187.) 
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It seems that Dr. 
Witson is not satis- 
fied with the way 
the jungle bee has 
been conducting its 
courtship during the 
last few hundred 
million eons and 
now insists that 
queen and drone be furnished with a 
chaperone. No more of these wild parties 
in the jungle. Down with promiscuity. 
Away forever with coquetry and flirta- 
tion. From now on the virgin queen will 
be discreet and modest. 

Dr. Watson has fixed things so we can 
make just the kind of a bee we want. I 
have in mind the perfect bee. With the 
new controlled mating system, we shall 
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Queen and drone must now have a chaperone. 


first cross the bee with the ant in order to 
make a cross that will be without a sting, 
like the ant. We must keep all the good 
qualities of the bee and yet preserve the 
stingless qualities of the ant. One habit 
of the ant must be left out: the habit it 
has of crawling through the crack under 
the door and getting into the sugar bowl. 
Another of its habits must be abolished, 
its love for attending Sunday-school pic- 
nies. 

After we have a bee without a sting, 
we must next cross it with the giant bee 
of the Philippines that works at night. 
This is most important for when we get a 
rush order for honey, this bee would put 
on a night shift. 

Next we shall cross our bee with the 
hornet, not forgetting to leave the sting- 
less feature dominant. This last cross is 
the most important of all, for we would 
cause it to inherit from the hornet the 
habit of making its own hive and hive 
stand since it would hang its hive on a 
limb of a tree. Of course, this hive might 








And Now a Bee Chaperone. 
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not suit some of our 
learned men for it 
is made of porous 
paper and made in 
such a way as to pro- 
vide most excellent 
insulation which 
would cause the bees 
to freeze and starve 
in winter; but don’t let that bother you 
for the bees know this and die off in the 
fall before they get a chance to freeze. 

A wonderful feature about our new 
stingless-hornet bee is the fact that it 
makes its comb out of paper. See what a 
saving in cost it will be to send all our 
waste paper to the foundation mills and 
have it worked into foundation on the per- 
centage basis. At this very minute, our 
attic has enough raw material to make a 
ton of foundation. No, sir, our new bee 
will not have to sweat wax to make its 
comb. 

This new bee will be just the thing for 
some of those fellows in the North who 
like to kill off their bees in the fall and 
buy packages in the spring, for, in cross- 
ing, we shall see to it that it will par- 
take of the nature of the hornet; all ex- 
cept the queen will die off in the fall 
which will save a heap of work and brim- 
stone. We can take away every bit of 
honey in the fall, and in the spring the 
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Evidence in the hen-egg grafting case. 


queen will come out of retirement and 


start things all over. 

There is only one thing about this new 
bee that worries me and I do not see how 
that can be overcome. I know of no in- 
sect with which we can cross our bee that 
is intelligent enough to make a top en- 
trance, 

(Continued on page 184.) 
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Transmission of American Foulbrood 

Question.—After extracting the honey I put 
out the wet combs to have them cleaned by the 
bees before storing for winter. A neighbor a 
short distance away has American foulbrood. 
If his bees help rob the combs in my yard is 
there danger of their bringing the disease with 
them and contaminating my combs or bees !— 
Frank M. White, New York. 


Answer.—It is extremely doubtful if 
American foulbrood is ever transmitted in 
this way. If conditions were reversed, that 
is, if your neighbor who has disease, 
should put out his combs to be cleaned 
and your bees should help, then the dis- 
ease might be carried to your colonies. 
With American foulbrood so close, you 
ean expect to find it in your colonies most 
any time unless the disease in the neigh- 
borhood is cleaned up. 


Fermentation in Comb Honey 


Question.—Why should comb honey sour that 
is capped over well'—-J. O. Schetler, Kentucky. 
Answer.—There was an unusual amount 


of trouble from comb honey souring last 
summer and fall, especially in the north- 
eastern portion of the United States. Even 
some apparently well-ripened comb honey 
that was completely capped over became 
unsuitable for market by fermentation, 
causing the honey to push out through 
the cappings and run down over the sur- 
face. Whether this was caused by an un- 
usual number of ferments in the nectar 
last season or by the high humidity pre- 
vailing in most of this part of the country 
during the honey flow last year is not 
known. The high humidity no doubt made 
it difficult for the bees to evaporate 
enough water from the nectar to stop 
early fermentation. Scientists tell us that 
the yeasts or ferments which cause this 
trouble can live and grow in honey that 
is fairly well ripened provided they get a 
start before the honey becomes thick. 


Providing Pasture for Bees 


Question.—I would like to plant something 
for bee pasture. Would vetch be suitable for 
this? What color is the honey? Also what is the 
color of honey from buckwheat !—Herman 
Ozmowsky, South Dakota. 


Answer.—The best plant to cultivate 
for honey in your state is sweet clover if 
in a locality where this plant does well. 
Practically all of the surplus honey pro- 
duced in your state is from sweet clover. 
There are several species of vetch which 
yield nectar in considerable amount. Ap- 
parently it is at its best as a honey plant 
in the Northwest (especially in Washing- 


ton, Oregon, and British Columbia) where 
the honey is light in color. In some locali- 
ties the honey from vetch is said to be 
amber in color. Buckwheat honey is quite 
dark and has a strong, characteristic fla- 
vor. 

Bees Consume Granulated Honey 


Question.—If I should give shallow extract 
ing supers of granulated honey would the bees 
use the honey or would they carry the crystal 
ize@ honey out of the hivef—Geo. P. Sinclair, 

10. 


Answer.—Bees can use granulated hon- 
ey during the winter and early spring pro- 
vided it is not granulated too hard, and 
provided, also, that they have access to 
water. Sometimes when using granulated 
honey the bees throw out crystals which 
ean be found on the bottom-board. Later 
these crystals may be dissolved by mois- 
ture and the bees may salvage it. As a 
rule, honey produced, in the East does not 
crystallize so hard that the bees can not 
use it. 

Installing Package Bees on Frames of Foun- 

dation 


Question.—Can I start package bees with 
only foundation in the frames and sugar syrup 
for food?!—H. P. Croudell, Montana. 


Answer.—Yes, if combs are not avail 
able. There is more danger of some of the 
colonies swarming out and absconding or 
joining other colonies than when the bees 
are given combs. One comb in each hive 
would help if more are not available. The 
best arrangement for installing package 
bees is on combs containing a good sup- 
ply of both honey and pollen. When in- 
stalling bees on foundation, it is neces- 
sary to feed them immediately and keep 
on feeding unless nectar in considerable 
amount is available from the fields. If 
combs containing plenty of honey and pol- 
len are available, it is not necessary to 
feed until later, if at all. 

Characteristics of Sacbrood 

Question.—How can sacbrood be recognized ! 


Is it different from pickled brood!—Roy Hen- 
son, Illinois. 


Answer.—Sacbrood was formerly called 
pickled brood. In this disease, the larvae 
die just about the time of sealing. After 
the death of the larvae, the bees usually 
tear away a portion of the cappings 
(sometimes the capping was not complet- 
ed) so that the dead larvae can be seen 
through these holes. The larvae usually 
lie on their backs with both head and tail 
turned upward so they appear somewhat 
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eanoe-shaped. The color of the dead lar- 
vae varies from a slight yellowish color 
soon after death to a dark brown and al- 
most black as it finally dries down form- 
ing a scale on the lower cell wall. The 
body is swollen and is easily removed 
from the cell. Before drying the contents 
are watery, and the skin is somewhat 
tough. There is no ropiness as in Ameri- 
can foulbrood and the dead larvae do not 
slump down in a shapeless mass as they 
do in American foulbrood. 


So-called Artificial Honey in Europe 

Question.—What is meant by artificial honey 
mentioned by the Government Market News 
Service in connection with European honey !— 
Leon A. Winegar, Michigan. 

Answer.—In some European countries, 
the laws permit the sale of certain kinds 
of syrup labeled “Artificial Honey.” In 
some eases this is invert sugar syrup. This 
is no doubt what is meant in the state- 
ment to which you refer. The laws of the 
United States do not permit the use of 
the word honey in connection with any 
kind of syrup. 

Preventing Early Swarming 

Question.—In using the shallow extracting 
super as a food-chamber, which of the follow- 
ing is better to keep down swarming: Put the 
food-chamber under the regular hive-body at 
the beginning of the swarming season, or leave 


it on top and add the regular supers above it? 
W. W. Likens, Virginia. 


Answer.—Neither plan would help 
much in discouraging early swarming. 
The usual way of discouraging swarming 
when using a food-chamber is to place a 
super of empty combs between the brood- 
chamber and the food-chamber as soon as 
the bees need more room in the spring. 
If more room is not needed until the be- 
ginning of the main honey flow, it is well 
to raise the food-chamber and place the 
first super next to the brood-chamber 
when producing extracted honey. When 
producing comb honey, it is ordinarily 
necessary to take away the food-chamber 
soon after the bees start working in the 
sections, since otherwise the newly-built 
combs in the sections would become dis- 
colored. 

Pollen in Comb Honey 


Question.—Why do my bees put pollen in the 
shallow frames of honey in the supers? ere 
are several cells filled with pollen in most of 
the combs. Some people do not know what it is 
and do not like its appearance in the clean white 
comb. How can I prevent the bees from doing 
this? I use ten-frame hives and excluders.—H. 
H. Ramsey, North Dakota. 


Answer.—When pollen is abundant and 
there is not room for it in the combs in 
the brood-chamber, the bees may carry 
some of it above the excluder and store it 
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in the super. In some cases they are in- 
clined to do this even though there is 
plenty of room in the brood-chamber, es- 
pecially during a slow honey flow. The 
reasons for this are not well understood. 
They are less inclined to store pollen in 
sections than in regular frames, although 
there is usually a small percentage of sec- 
tions that must be thrown out in grading 
because they contain one or more cells of 
pollen. There is no way known of com- 
pletely preventing this. There is usually 
less pollen stored in comb-honey supers 
when newly-added supers are placed above 
the partly-filled ones instead of under 
them. In other words, there is less danger 
of pollen in supers that are filled in a po- 
sition more remote from the brood-cham- 
ber. However, sometimes pollen is stored 
in a super placed on top of a pile of three 
or four full-depth supers. During some 
seasons there is little if any trouble of 
this kind, while during other seasons there 
is considerable. If the honey is cut from 
the shallow extracting frames to be wrap- 
ped in cellophane or sold as chunk honey, 
eare should be taken to cut around the 
cells containing pollen. These cells can 
easily be seen by holding the comb of 
honey before a window when they show up 
as dark spots. 


Converting Granulated Comb Honey into new 
Comb Honey 


Question.—-Would it be advisable to melt 
granulated comb honey, separate the honey and 
wax, then feed the honey back to the bees 
while they are storing new honey?—S. J. Mce- 
Pherson, Montana. 

Answer.—This would result in an in- 
ferior quality of new honey and would 
not be advisable for other reasons. It 1s 
difficult to melt granulated comb honey 
without injuring its flavor to some ex- 
tent, and feeding honey back to the bees 
is usually a wasteful process. You can no 
doubt realize more for the granulated 
comb honey by melting it and selling it 
as an off-grade extracted honey than to 
try to convert it into comb honey. When 
there are many supers of nearly finished 
comb honey at the close of the season, it 
is sometimes profitable to feed back ex- 
tracted honey to a few selected colonies 
to have this honey finished, but as a rule 
it does not pay to feed back extracted 
honey to have it converted into comb 
honey, nor to feed back extracted honey 
to have unfinished sections filled out and 
sealed unless they are already nearly fin- 
ished. 
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In much of the South the bees should 
be quite active during this month. When- 
ever the weather is suitable, they should 
be busy carrying nectar and pollen into 
the hive. In fact, in some southern locali- 
ties, they should store a considerable 
amount of honey this month, but in most 
southern localities they use more in rear- 
ing brood this month than they are able 
to gather. In the North, it is too early for 
much activity on the part of the bees, but 
they usually start rearing brood on a 
small scale this month, even though the 
weather may not be suitable for any ac- 
tivity outside the hive. On warm days, 
they will drag out any dead bees that 
may have accumulated during the winter 
and in many localities they may obtain 
a little early nectar and pollen. 

Since in many southern localities, the 
bees store surplus honey early in the sea- 
son, beginners in the South who have not 
yet obtained their colonies, should do so 
as soon as possible. Great care should be 
taken when purchasing established colo- 
nies to select good ones, as described in 
these Talks last month, since only in this 
way can beginners expect to produce sur- 
plus honey for their own use or for sale 
the first season. 

A Study of the Bee Hive 


Beginners should carefully study the 
construction of the modern bee hive in 
order to understand the purpose of every 
part. Those who have not seen modern 
hives can get a good idea of their con- 
struction by carefully studying a catalog 
of beekeepers’ supplies. The lower cham- 
ber of the hive, called the brood chamber, 
is equipped with frames in which the 
combs are built. These frames are sus- 
pended in the hive in such a manner that 
there is a space through which bees can 
pass entirely around them—above the top 
bars, between the ends of the frames and 
the walls of the hive, and below the bot- 
tom-bars. This makes it possible to lift 
the frames in which the brood combs are 
built, from the hive, and examine the 
combs on both sides without cutting or 
tearing the combs in any way. The cham 
bers in which the surplus honey is stored 
(supers) are placed above the _ brood- 
chambers when the bees are able to gather 
more nectar than they need for their own 





use. The supers are intended for the honey 
that the beekeeper takes for his use or 
for sale. 


Some supers are arranged for the pro- 
duction of comb honey in which the bees 
build surplus honey in little boxes (see- 
tions), such as are seen in the markets. 
Other supers are arranged so that the sur- 
plus honey is built in frames, usually the 
same size as those in the brood-chamber, 
the honey in this case to be extracted 
from the combs by means of a honey ex 
tractor after which the combs are put 
back to be refilled by the bees. Honey 
produced in this way is commonly called 
extracted honey. Still other supers are 
arranged with shallow frames, usually 5% 
inches deep, but the same length as the 
deeper frames in the brood-chamber, the 
honey in this case to be cut from the 
frames and used or sold as cut comb 
honey. For home use, this method of pro- 
ducing comb honey is often used, and in 
some of the southern states, much honey 
is sold as cut comb honey. In most north- 
ern and eastern markets the great bulk 
of comb honey is sold in sections. 


Thus we have extracted honey, comb 
honey in sections, and cut comb honey. 
The kind most profitable to produce de- 
pends to a large extent upon whether the 
honey is to be used at home, sold to neigh- 
bors, or sold on the market. Most begin- 
ners produce comb honey, either in sec- 
tions or in shallow frames, although the 
production of comb honey is more diffi- 
cult than that of producing extracted hon 
ey in some respects, especially since there 
is usually more trouble from swarming. 

Beginners in the South who purchase 
established bees are often 
able to have one or more supers included 
with each hive. In a good locality, at least 
two full-depth extracting supers are 
needed if extracted honey is to be pro 
duced. Since comb-honey supers are shal 
lower, three or four supers for each col 
ony are needed in a good locality during 
a fair season. In some cases only one su 
per may be filled while in others six or 
may be necessary to hold all the 
honey the bees will store. Beginners often 
harvest only one super per colony even 
during a good season simply because they 
failed to provide enough supers to ha: 


eolonies of 


more 
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vest the full crop. 
Number of Colonies First Season 

Beginners usually start with one or two 
colonies, thus acquiring experience and 
skill in handling bees on a small seale at 
first, but there are a number of advan- 
tages in having several colonies the first 
season instead of only one or two. Those 
who expect to keep the bees as a means 
of recreation and study only, may get as 
much pleasure out of one or two colonies 
as they would by keeping more, and, as 
a rule, one or two colonies should produce 
enough surplus honey to supply at least 
one family; but if it is planned to keep 
bees for profit as well as for pleasure, it 
is often advisable to start with at least 
half a dozen or a dozen colonies. 


Moving Bees Home 

If colonies of bees are purchased in the 
neighborhood, they should be moved to 
their new location while the weather is 
cool or even cold. When it is too cold for 
the bees to fly, the hive entrance can be 
closed with a piece of wirecloth about 
144” wide and the length of the entrance. 
By folding this piece of screen along its 
entire length to form a V-shaped trough, 
it can be pushed into the entrance with 
the point of the V inward, thus closing 
the entrance effectively without the ne- 
cessity of driving nails into the hive. 
The hive bottom, body, and cover should 
then be fastened together by tacking lath 
on the sides when the hive is-ready to be 
moved. The entrance screen should be re- 
moved when the hive is placed in the new 
location since otherwise the bees might 
continue to worry about their imprison 
ment. If many bees are on the screen, 
they should be driven back by means of 
the bee-smoker before the 


screen, 


removing 


Care of Bees During March 

Colonies of bees that are well supplied 
with honey, still having at least 15 to 20 
pounds on hand, need practically no at- 
tention in the North, and but little if any 
in the South during this month. Thou- 
sands of colonies are permitted to starve 
to death after having passed through the 
worst part of the winter and early spring 
simply because their owners did not leave 
enough honey to carry the bees through. It 
is not at all difficult to determine the 
amount of honey present by weighing the 
hive as it stands, then weighing an empty 
hive and computing the amount of honey 
as described in these Talks last month. If 
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any colonies are found to be short of hon- 
ey, they should be fed syrup made of 
granulated sugar, without delay. The syr- 
up is made by dissolving two parts (either 
by weight or by measure) of sugar in one 
part of boiling water. The syrup can read- 
ily be fed to the bees by placing it in a 
friction-top pail or can having 25 or 30 
small nail holes punched in the cover. 
When filled with syrup, this can is in- 
verted directly over the hole in the inner 








An ordinary friction-top pail makes an excel- 
lent feeder. 
cover of the hive, or if the hive does not 
have an inner cover, the hive cover should 
be taken off, the frames covered with a 
sheet of heavy paper, oilcloth, or canvas 
having a hole in the middle to fit the top 
of the feeder. An empty upper story 
should then be put on the hive, and, if 
the weather is cold, some kind of packing 
material should be put around the feeder. 

In the South, the bees will use honey 
rapidly during this month as they expand 
brood rearing. It is, therefore, especially 
important throughout the South to watch 
the colonies closely to make sure that 
they are well supplied with food at all 
times. In order to be on the safe side, it 
is well to count on having not less than 
15 to 20 pounds of either honey or sugar 
syrup in the hive at all times during the 
spring building-up period. In the North, 
the bees will not use honey rapidly for 
brood rearing until April and May, but 
they should be watched carefully to make 
sure that they always have plenty. 

In some locations in the South, it may 
be necessary to put on a second story this 
month if the weather is suitable for gath- 
ering nectar. If extracted honey is to be 
produced, this upper story should contain 
a set of empty combs if these are at hand. 
If not, each frame should have a full 
sheet of foundation properly imbedded in 
the wires. 
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BEEKEEPING IN SWITZERLAND. 


Upper—Exterior view of a typical Swiss house apiary. One of the men is holding a deep brood 
comb while the other has a shallow super comb. Lower—Interior view of a Swiss house apiary 
Note that the hives are opened at the side instead of at the top. Frames are taken out by opening 
the door which forms the back of the hive. 
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(louds and Sunshine 


(Continued) 


Then, there was the question of just 
where the trap should be set. One small 
opening leading from the woods out to 
the edge of the apiary would be a natural 
pathway for the bear to follow. In fact, 
the bear had used this pathway. The fol- 
lowing evening, after considerable _ time 
and labor had been spent in setting the 
trap with the aid of a screw clamp, it was 
placed in the middle of this pathway and 
coneealed as cleverly as possible. The end 
of the chain was anchored securely to a 
log. 

Old Spot could not understand why he 
should be tied in the house while his mas- 
ter was out. After the trap had been set, 
(Anthony went into the shack to get a bite 
to eat before going to bed. The suspense 
of waiting for results was almost too much 
for him. He tried to read a bee journal 
but could not concentrate on his reading. 
Ordinarily, in the early part of the even- 
ing he became so drowsy that he had to 
go to bed, but now he was as wide awake 
as an owl. Finally, his coal-oil lamp went 
out for lack of oil, and he was forced to 
retire. 

Anthony’s slumbers were somewhat fit- 
ful. About 4 o’clock in the morning, Spot 
hegan barking. Anthony peered out 
through the window but could see noth 
ing. He did not venture outside. He pre- 
ferred to wait until daylight. 

He was up earlier than usual that morn- 
ing, and at break of day he went down 
to inspect the trap. As he approached the 
opening in the woods, rifle in hand, he was 
disappointed not to find the bear. A eloser 
examination revealed the fact that the 
trap was missing and also the log to which 
the trap was anchored. Apparently the 
bear had picked up the log and made 
away with it. 

Ordinarily, Anthony was as brave as 
the general run of men. However, he hesi- 
tated about going into the thick woods to 
follow the bear. He feared the bear might 
be hiding in the thicket ready to spring 
on him. He preferred to have some one 
help him track the bear. He ate a bite of 
breakfast and was preparing to drive to 
Struthers to get Bright when who should 
appear but Mr. Bright. Anthony was too 
excited to talk intelligently. He quickly 
told about the trap and the log. They 


both examined the spot where the trap 
had been set, also the place where the log 
had lain. It looked as though the bear had 
picked up the log and carried it off. 
Anthony was armed with a rifle and 
Bright with a shotgun. As they entered 
the dense woods they could easily follow 
the tracks of the bear because a light 
shift of snow blanketed the ground. The 
men followed along the bear track. Sud- 
denly they heard a faint growl. They ad- 
vanced cautiously with guns ready for 
any emergency. After advancing a few 





Old Bruin is caught for sure. 


yards further they saw a strange sight. 
There was the bear still fast in the trap 
with the chain stretched out and anchored 
to the log which was caught between two 
trees. Old Bruin was trapped sure enough. 
He didn’t know enough to get the log 
loose from the crotches of the trees. No 
time was wasted in disposing of the bear. 
One well-directed shot from Anthony’s 
rifle finished him. And so, a honey thief 
paid the death penalty. They dragged the 
bear out to the clearing and removed its 
hide as well as some of the choice cuts of 
meat for table use. Anthony decided to 
have some fresh bear meat for dinner. 
They then sat down by the fire in An- 
thony’s shack to talk over future plans 
for selling honey. Mr. Bright’s method’ of 
selling honey directly from his tank, 
weighing it out for customers who brought 
their own containers, was proving quite 
satisfactory. In five weeks he had dis- 
(Continued on page 184.) . 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. 
Copy should be in the 


sertion, 


MULL GL DORTTO AD OUAEL EPEAT EET WU 


HONEY FOR SALE 


quent 





reliability of honey 
strict references 


We do not guarantee the 
sellers, although we require 
from them 


TRY WIXSON’S HONEY, Dundee, New York. 

















CLOVER honey in 60-lb. cans. Roy Little- 
field, Exira, Lowa. 

CLOVER honey, in new 60-lb. cans. Wells B. 
Crane, McComb, Ohio. 

AMBER and light amber, case or ton. E. 8S. 
Miller, Valparaiso, Ind _ 

~ GLOVER honey, comb and extracted. Lewis 
Klaty, Carsonville, Mich 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M 
Ww. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn 

FOR SALE—Basswood honey in 60's, or 
pails. C. S. Watts, Exeland, Wis. 

CLOVER honey in new 60's. Sample, 10c. C. 
E. Glover, Kalamazoo, Mich, R. R. 6. 

FANCY clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Write 
for prices. J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 

WHITE clover, amber, buckwheat honey in 
new 60-lb. tins. Lee Gable, Romulus, N. Y 
~ OHOICE clover honey in 60's, case, $6.00. 
Sample, 10c. Wm. J. Martin, Croswell, Mich. 


and mixed 
Fayetteville 


CLOVER 
extracted and comb. 
N. Y 


basswood, buckwheat 
F. W. Lesser, 


palmetto-mangrove honey 


~ DELICIOUS 


. blend ne 
in barrels. Sample, 6c. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Fla 
NEW crop clover, also new buckwheat in 
60's and 5-lb. pails. Earl Rulison, Route 1, Am 
sterdam, N. Y 
EXTRACTED and comb. clover honey; color 


extra white: satisfaction guaranteed. Tom Bald 


win, Cecil, Ohio 

FOR SALE—White clover honev in 60-Ib. 
eans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 

CLOVER HONEY—wWhite, light amber. am 
ber. Any package. Depression prices. C. J, Re! 
dridge, Kendaia, N. Y¥ 

FINE clover extracted honey, case or car 
load, at right prices; also mild amber. Ross B 
Scott, La Grange, Ind 


OHTIO'S finest comb and extracted white clo. 


ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c¢. Geo. 
Morrison, Cloverdale. Ohio 

CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on hees 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E. J 


Grover Hill, Ohio. 


Stah'man 
clover basswood blend extracted hon 


WHITE 





ey in new 60-lb. cans, 5c per Ib. for case of 120 
lbs. or more. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, 

Mich 
T LL © excellent quality clo- 
ER ver honey, comb, cut 


comb and extracted. 
White stock, unexcelled. Write Stoller Apiaries, 


Latty, Ohio 








advertisers and honest advertisements will 





be admitted to these columns, Ref 
Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 
15th of month preceding 
unt 
FOR SALE 
Genoa, Ill 
BASSWOOD-white clover extracted d honey. 


Te ag 


-White clover comb. C. Holm, 


Ss 





W. Markestad, Canton, Minn. 

FINEST sweet clover, granulated, 5c. Uten 
dorfer’s Apiaries, Gaylord, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Cheice clover honey, 5c. Sam 
ple, 15c. W. A. Stith, Troy, O., Rt. 4. 

~ CHOICE clover and amber honey, in 5, 10, 
60-lb. tin. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Amber honey in 60-lb. cans at 
reduced prices to close out. Geo. M. Sowarby 


Cato, N 


150 CASES of fine heartsease extracted hon 





ey, $3.75 per hundred. John Burghardt, Grand 
Island, Nebr. 

TUPELO honey; will not granulate. Shipped 
in any ocagg A Anthony Bros.’ Honey Co., 
Apalachicola, Fla 

MICHIGAN white clover-basswood honey of 


finest quality in new 60-lb. Orval W. Dil 


ley, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


FINE-FLAVORED clover-basswood extracted 


cans 





honey at 5c per pound, in new sixty-pound cans 
Walter A. Wood, Naples, N. Y. 

HONEY—Buy direct from producer. White 
amber and buckwheat. Sample, 15c. B. J. Raut 
R. F. D. No. 2, Lafayette, N. Y 

~ GHOICE white clover extracted honey in 
new 60-lb. cans, two per case, $6.00. Sample, 
15¢c. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 


CARLOAD 











or less Michigan clover honey 








New cans and cases. Write us your needs. E. D 
Townsend & Sons, Northstar, Mich. 

WHITE clover honey, extracted, comb 
and chunk. Sample, 1 Ib., 15¢; no stamps. F 
W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids Ohio 

FOR SALE Clover honey scientifically 
steam-heated, water white, $6.60 per case; un 
heated, $6.00. Virgil W Weaver, Moville, Iowa. 

LIGHT amber clover in new 60's, 5%c:;: clo 
ver or buckwheat in 5. 10 'h. pails: very rea 
sonable; No. 1 buckwhe at comb, $2.00 case. 
H. B. Gable, Romulus, N 

FOR SALE—Five tons fancy comb honey 


wrapped and unwrapped, $2.25 per case, at our 
place. Quantity lots. 10 ver cent discount. N 
B. Querin & & Son, Rt. 4, Bellevue, Ohio. 


——— 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey, 





buckwheat and clover, any quantity. all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary. Midland Ave. and Tallman St 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

FOR SAT.E—Well ripened white sweet clo 


ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

HONEY—We sell the best 
of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, buck 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light am- 
ber. A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, 224 West Huron 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Combs in carriers 
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CHOICE Michigan clover honey, new 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Mich. 
175 cases extracted in sixties at bargain 


prices if taken soon. Leland Farnsworth, Davi- 
son, Mich 





y, new sixty-lb. cans, 5c 





WHITE clover honey 
ib. Sample, 15c. Jos. H. Hoehn & Sons, Otto 
ville, Ohio. 

NORTHERN Michigan honey. New sixties. 


Price and sample on request. E. E. Johnson, 


Bellaire, Mich. 

RASPBERRY and milkweed extracted honey. 
Price to comply with the times. Hubbard Bros., 
Boyne Falls, Mich. 


WHITE clover-basswood honey. New 
cans, by case, 4%c; by ton, 4%c. A. A. 
& Son, Theresa, N. Y 


~ CHOICE white clover honey, 
new sixties. Sample, prices on 
Barrett, Howell, Mich. 


~ HOWDY’S HONEY—100 cases 
comb, extra heavy and fine grade, 
Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan 


BUCKWHEAT comb honey, fancy, 
1, $1.75. Special low prices on 
Noel J. Loucks, Springboro, Pa 


COMB HONEY—No. 1 
Light amber, $2.00; fancy buckwheat, 
extracted, 5-lb. pails clover, $4.80 doz. 
wheat, $4.50 doz. Carlton D. Howard, 
A 


~ EXTRA { fancy ~ white comb, $2.75: fancy. 
$2.50; No. 1, $2.25; fancy amber or buckwheat, 
$2.00; No. 1, $1.50; clover extracted, 5%c; 
amber, 5c; buckwheat, 4%c. C. B. Howard, 
Geneva, N. Y 


FOR SALE—No. 1 clover comb honey, $2.00 
per case; No. 2, $1.75; discount 100-case lots; 
amber, too dark, extracted, 4c by the ton; sin 
gle case of two sixties, 5c Ib. H. G. Quirin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


“WE OFFER—No. 





60-lb. 
French 


clear; 
Don 


crystal 
request. 


of fancy 
still on hand. 
No. 
lots. 


$2.00; 


carrier 


case. 

$2.00: 
Buck 

Ovid, 


white, $2.50 


1 extracted Wisconsin hon 
ey, f. o. b. Menomonie, Wis., in new sixty-pound 
eans, two to the case, 5c a pound. Five cases 
or more, 4%c a pound. Large. lots, 4c a pound. 
M. C. Be srry & Co., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala 


1933 new pure maple syrup, ‘‘America’s 
Greatest Natural Health Sweet.’’ Lower prices 
than ever before; also maple cream, maple sugar, 
any size package you want always, whether you 
have cancelled your debts or not. I am told 
you have cancelled what you owe but not what's 
coming to you—is this right??? Part of car of 
comb and extracted honey yet for you. Write 
Griswold Honey Co., Madison, O0., U. S 


HONEY AND WAx WANTED 


wn senenenensenacceneeneneeet 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 


teen eee 


WANTED—Carlots honey, also beeswax, any 
quantity. Mail samples, state quantity and 
price. Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los Ange 
les 


CARLOADS OR LESS—AIl grades extracted 
honey, also comb honey. Mail samples and de 
livered prices. C. W. Aeppler Company, Ocono 
mowoc, Wis. 


WANTEI )—Shipments of old co comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., 229 Wal- 
nut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


~ WANTED—A car or less” quantity “of white 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
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lowest cash — for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir- 
mingham, Mich 


Ww ANTED—Melezitose honey. A type of hon- 
ey gathered by the bees from an exudation on 
scrub pine or Douglas fir trees, which crystal- 
lizes in the comb within a few days after stor- 











age. For further particulars, write Digestive 
Ferments Company, 920 Henry St., Detroit, 
Mich. 
DHAMALLALNLAQNEUGEEELUUUUUUUUUOOUGAAUOG4u4UEE MM} 
“FOR SALE 
INCREASE honey crop two-fifths. Lhomme- 
dieu, Colo, Iowa. 








I’LL manufacture your wax into Rietsche me- 
dium brood foundation at 2c per sheet on 15 
lbs. or more; on lesser amounts, 3c. John Stege 
dirk, Hubbard, lowa. 


~ BEST quality bee supplies, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated 


attractive prices, 
catalog upon re 








quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE—Comb foundation. Note these 
new low prices on 100-lb. lots: medium brood, 
35c; thin section, 43c. Also wired foundation. 
Wax lowest rates. E. S. Robinson, 


worked at 
Mayville, N. Y 





FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 

ELECTRICALLY-HEATED beekeepers’ un- 
capping knife, standard 10-inch. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price, $10.00. When ordering, state 
your voltage, 110-volt or 120-volt. Only maker 
in U. S. A. Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., De 
troit, Mich. 

10 one h. p. MASTER square motors, Brand 
new, 110/220 v. 60 cy., single phase, 3425 
r. p. m. with switch, 6 ft. cable and saw man 
drel. Dandy for operating extractors, woodwork 


ing machines, etc. $55 value for only $24 each 
f. o. b. Dayton. Write A. F. Denlinger, 38 In 
firmary Rd., Dayton, Ohio. 

BARGAIN LIST—FEvery item in good, “sable 


condition. Priced to sell quickly. Reason for 
selling, no longer listed in our catalog. Brushes, 
cartons, glass jars, lithographed pails, smokers, 
veils, box seats, feeders, section presses, ship 
ping cases, foundation, queen cages, etc. Write 
for free list. G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, 
Wisconsin, 








TLL 
BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 
METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 25c. 
Superior Honey Co., a Utah 
sHrHnnvinUnett suvuduuvvnnvnaunnveenugnacongnoirannn 
GLADIOLI_PAN SIES 
YOUR request for catalog cordially appre 
ciated. Frank A. Breck, 384 N. E. 42, Port 
land, Oregon. 
ML 


BEES AND QUEENS ‘FOR SALE 





WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 


sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from diseases, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact conditions of the bees and thy 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 


the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 
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LOOK for Latham’s queen advertisement in 


the April number. 


~ NOW get Lauver's’ queens and Root supplies 
at TWIN-DEL, Middletown, Pa 


FOR SALE—300 stands of ‘on state in- 


spected. Address Kuster, Wheatland, Wyoming. 




















SEND queens ¢ anywhe re anytime. Tested Ital 
ian queens, 75c each. D. W. Howell, Shellman, 
Georgia. 


~ EXTRA yellow Italian queens. See prices in 
next issue or write. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Ran- 
dleman, Rt. 2, N. C 


WILL sell at bargain, sixty or more colonies 
of bees. Guaranteed free from disease. For par- 


BEE CULTURE 
HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Give particulars, persona 
qualifications and wages wanted in first letter 
M. E. Ballard, Roxbury, mm ms 


WANTED—Clean, 
helper. 
ticulars 
Mich. 

WANTED—Reliable young man of good 
health and habits for coming bee season. Board 
and lodging provided. Give full particulars and 
wages expected. Archie L. Coggshall, R. R. 4 
Ithaca, N. ¥ 


~ WANTED—Industrious, 


March, 193 








industrious young man for 
Must be willing worker. Give full par 
in first letter. David Running, Filion 


experienced beekeep 








ticulars write G. L. Sawyer, Ft. Myers, Fla. _ er who is capable of taking charge of 225 colo 
QUEENS—Very best Italians, 50c. Package nies. Give qualifications, references, wages ex 

bees at competitive prices. Trade for white pected, in first letter or expect no reply. Leland 

honey. Homer W. Richard, 1411 Champnolle, Farnsworth, Davison, Mich. 

El Dorado, Ark. TT 
~ GENUINE Caucasian queens, ready April 10. SITUATION WANTED 

Untested, 1 to 10, 60c¢ each; 11 to 100, 50c¢ 

each. Pure mating, safe arrival, satisfaction. 


Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 


CALIFORNIA package bees, superior 
ian queens; largest, also most northern 
er in the West. Less express charges. 
prices. J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, 


PACKAGE bees and queens, 


Ala. 


Greenville, 


Ital 
breed- 
New low 
California. 


for the eastern 


sections. Two-pound packages specialty. Twen- 
ty-four-hour-old grafted queens. No brood dis 
eases, safe arrival guaranteed. L. L. Ferebee, 
Pineland, 8. C. 

PURE bred Italian bees and queens, 2 and 
38 Ib. packages with untested laying queens, 
for spring delivery. Service, safe delivery, com- 


plete satisfaction. Write your needs. Honey Bee 


Apiaries, Sandwich, Il. 

THE NORMA ROY APIARY—ltalian bees 
and queens for spring delivery, on comb, brood 
and honey; guaranteed free from disease. Full 
weight and safe delivery. Write for prices 
Norma E. Roy, Hessmer, La. 

GOLDEN Italian queens that produce good 


workers and gentle to handle. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Select tested, $1.50; 
tested, $1.00; untested, about May, 50c. D. T. 
Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


A WINNING COMBINATION —-2% pounds 
Hollopeter’s Hustling Italians with queen, ex 
press, $2.50; prepaid mail third zone inclusive, 





$2.75. May delivery. Untested queen, 60c; six, 
$3.00. J. B. Hollopeter, Rockton, Pa. White 
Pine Bee Farms. 


GOLDEN Italian queens and bees for 1933— 
ones that are guaranteed to please you. One 
two-pound package with queen, $2.00; 10 or 
more, $1.75 each. Queens, 60c each; $7.00 per 
dozen. Safe arrival, health certificate with each 
package. E. F. Day, Honoraville Ala 


GOOD QUEENS AND PACKAGE 
quality 


The same good 


BEES— 
I furnished for many 
years as manager of the Achord Apiaries. Gen 
tle three-banded Italians, bred for honey-gath 
ering ability. Write for prices stating the quan- 
tity you want. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


IF you will buy package bees this 
season, why not write E. D. Townsend, North- 
star, Michigan! He is associated with several 
well known package shippers and may be able 
to save you some money. Safe delivery and sat 
isfaction guaranteed. 


PACKAGE BEES and queens. Lower prices 
for 1933. Two-pound package with queen, 5 to 
100, $1.25 each; two-pound package without 
queen, 5 to 100, $1.00 each; three-pound pack 
age with queen, 5 to 100, $1.75 each. All ship- 
ments are made by express. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Health certificate with every shipment. 
Little River Apiaries, Box 83, Gause, Texas. 


coming 














steady 


EXPERIENCED bee man wants work, 
reliable, R. L. Marsh, Ronda, _N. C 


WANTED—Work with “beekeeper ‘or r poultry 
man by single young man. Considerable experi 


ence. Geo. Plant, Faith, S. Dak. 

YOUNG MAN (does not swear, smoke, drink 
nor chew), experienced, wants job with bee 
keeper. Paul Madison, Winnebago, Nebr. 


APICULTURE student, 26, desires practica 
experience in modern commercial apiary. Refer 
ences. Delphin Keiper, University Farm Schoo! 
St. Paul, Minn. 

SITUATION wanted as helper with some re 
liable beekeeper or gardener. Age 20, height 
5 ft. 8 in., weight 165 lbs.; with three years’ 
experience. References. Shirley Mansfield 
Chesterland, Ohio, R. F. D. 1. 


TT CCUM CL 


FOR SALE—SHRUBS, TREES 








BEEKEEPERS—Improve sources of nectar 
by planting vitex trees, or seed. Two-year-old 
trees, 40c; one-year-old trees, 25c. New tested 
seed at $1.00 per ounce. All prepaid. Joe Stall 
smith, Galena, Kansas. 


GUARANTEED Strawberry Plants, 
per thousand and up. Finest quality, sturdy 
healthy, guaranteed northern grown stock. All 
varieties including original Mastodon. Raspber 
ries, $7.85 per 1000; Chief red raspberries 
$13.95 per thousand; Latham red raspberries 


now $2.50 


$10.95 per thousand; Blackberries, $8.95 per 
1000. Fruit trees and ornamentals at low whole 
sale prices. Big 1933 catalog FREE. Send to 
day. F. C. Stahelin & Son, Box 117, Bridgman, 
Michigan. 

Ly HUNAN HENNE EYE " 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BEES or equipment in Illinois or Wisconsin 
Write fully. Bee Everard, Prairie View, Il. 





WANTED—To exchange portable electric 
sanitary dishwasher, family size, excellent con 





dition, for disease-free Italians in ten-frame 
hives, or packages. Paul Yaple, _Novelty, Ohio. 

WANTED—RBees and equipment, Minnesota 
or Dakotas. Must be bargain. Box 105, Dwight, 


North Dakota. 


~ WILL buy several hundred colonies bees if 
priced right. Distance immaterial. Edward 
Klein, Gurnee, Il. 











WANTED—Package bees to work on shares. 
I have full equipment up to 150 packages. Will 
allow 50 per cent of honey from extractor. I can 
also operate 200 colonies on 50 per cent basis, 
if within 100 miles of Defiance, Ohio. A No. 1 
Reineke, Defiance, Ohio. 


reference. Fred. W. 
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EXCHANGE 18 
$40.00) for package bees, 
Williams, Ashland, Ky. 
gugnuuusssueerencevenneggsuuuaseeneunuuanagrnananaysietiit 


$2.00 


For 3-lb. Package of 
Bees on Combs 


GLEANINGS 


Abbott’s Histories 
books or? 


(cost 
Voy les 


Note how easy it is to transfer bees into 
hive on arrival with a frame of brood and 
honey. Natural feed for bees in transit. Our 


health 


shipment. Queens are in 


guarantee, safe delivery, government 


certificate with each 


troduced before leaving, subject to be laying en 


route. 10% overweight for shrinkage. Ship when 
you want them. Light three-banded bees only 

1 to 10---3-lb. pkgs. with queens, $2.20 each 
10 on up, $2.00 each. For an extra pound of 
bees or an extra frame of brood, add 30¢ each 
A popular package that will store honey on ar 
rival: 5 Ibs. bees, two frames of honey and 
brood with a select tested queen, $3.25 each 


All standard Hoffman frames. Send 10¢ to book 


order. Balance when you want them 


a breeder who will fill the order 


for 


Order from 
himself 


money 


The Liberty Apiary 


C. A. Mayeux. HAMBURG. LOUISIANA 


THRIFTY BEES 


Are guaranteed to please. Let us quote 
you our new low prices. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Since 1892. FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 


and give you satisfaction vour 








California Bee & Tool Company 

Manufacturers and Distributors. 
B. B. Pliers and Hive Tool Combined, B. B 
Scrapers, B. B. Lock Bar for Frames to invert 
in SWARMING CONTROL SYSTEM. The set of 
3 for $3.00, including a dozen HOOK PLATES 
for entrance enlargement of alighting 
by parcel post, with full instructions. 
for circulars. 


810 West Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


Horse-High, Bull-Strong, Pig-Tight 
Mill to you. We Pay Freight. You save 
every penny possible. We make own wire, 
weave it into fence and ship direct. Cop- 
per-Blend Steel Wire, 99 92/100 per cent 


board, 


Write 














we zinc galvanized. Farm, Poultry and 

. wn Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed 
aS | Wire, Paints, Roofing. New SOth Anni- 
% versary Catalog FREE. Write today. 











Bros. Box 21 Muncie, Ind. 
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Package Bees 
and Queens 


Superior Italian Stock 


2-lb. pkg. with queen... .$1.50 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen.... 2.00 


Select young queens 
e 


Quotations on quantity orders promptly 
furnished. 


We are prepared to give prompt and 
efficient service. 


e 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
os 


Citronelle Bee Co., Inc. 
Citronelle, Alabama 


YORK’S 


Package Bees and Queens 


Each season we strive to produce the 
highest quality Italian bees and queens. 
Our bees are hustlers, easy to handle, and 
get the honey. We offer quality, service, 
satisfaction and volume production which 
enables you to secure high quality at low 
cost. 


Good bees have an economic value which 
is more important now than ever, due to 
the depressed conditions and necessity to 
hold or increase production with less ex- 
pense. It is not unusual for our customers 
to report 450 Ibs. honey, or better, from a 
2-lb. package. Give our bees and service a 
trial and be convinced. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Our prices will 
please you. Special discount on early or- 
ders. 








York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 
The Universal Apiaries 
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TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 173.) 

All right, Dr. Watson, as soon as you 
have built a bee in compliance with the 
above specifications, we shall design a 
new model for you to work on. 

P. 8.—yYe editor intimates that he 
doubts that I ever grafted hen’s eggs into 
cell cups made by dipping cells on the end 
of a pitch-fork handle, and tries to corner 
me by asking what percentage of accept- 
ance I got. As a matter of fact, every cell 
I grafted in that manner was accepted. 
As proof, I am sending a picture of the 
pitch-fork. 





ANNUAL report American Honey Producers’ 
League, including 14 papers and complete dis 
cussion of 1932 convention for $1.00, mem 
bership included. Address V. G. Milum, Vivar 
ium Building, Champaign, Illinois 


QUEENS and 
PACKAGE BEES 


We can supply good early reared Ital- 
ian laying queens and package bees from 
the South, beginning April 15. By June 10 
we can furnish Root Northern-bred queens 
from our Basswood Apiary; also daugh- 
ters of imported queens from northern 
Italy. Write for prices, also our new free 
booklet, “How to Build Up an Apiary with 
Combless Package Bees.” 





The A. |. Root Co., Medina, Ohio | 
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CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE 
(Continued from page 179.) 
posed of 1600 pounds, which wasn’t such 


a bad record considering the times, It 
seemed necessary, however, to advertise 
continuously each week to keep up sales, 
One week he failed to put an ad in the 
town paper, and sales fell off somewhat. 
He still had over 8000 pounds of honey 
to sell, and he feared some of it would be 
carried over into another season if he did 
not work out some new scheme for dis- 
posing of it. 


(Continued on page 185.) 


PACKAGE BEES 


For April and First Week in May. 
3-lb. bees with queen.............. $2.25 
4-lb. bees with queen.............. 2.70 

Combless or with stores on combs if preferred. 
STANDARD NUCLEI 
3-frame with queen ............... $2.25 
eee 2.70 


SPECIAL PACKAGE 
2-lb. bees with 2 frames brood and 





adhering bees with queen ....... $2.60 
3-lb. bees with 2 frames brood and 
adhering bees with queen ........ 3.00 
QUEENS 
Select Untested Queen .............. 45¢ 


State apiary certificate with each shipment, 
prompt shipment, safe arrival, quality gv -ran- 
teed. 


CLOVERLAND APIARIES 
HAMBURG, LOUISIANA 





For 23 Years Merrill’s Quality Bees and Queens 


have been making good records all over U. S. A. and Canada. Please state quantity 


wanted for quotations. Our price is right. 


Merrill Bee Compan 


MISSISSIPPI’S OLDEST SHIPPERS) 


Buckatunna, Miss. 

















Bright Italian Package Bees and Queens 


“Diamond” 


1-10. 11 up. 
2-lb. with selected queen....... . .$1.65 $1.60 
3-lb. with selected queen..... ae . 2.05 2.00 

STANDARD NUCLEI 
3 frames brood with queen........... .« oe 2.15 
4 frames brood with queen......... oo BOO 2.55 
Queens, ‘‘Diamond,’’ select and laying 45 40 


Specia! price on large quantities. Write us if you wish orders in special packages. Health 
certificate and hiving direction furnished. Service and quality guaranteed. Our queens are 
reared on honey through both natural honey flow and feeding. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
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CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE 
(Continued from page 184.) 
As for Anthony, he still had close to a 


ton of honey on hand that he was willing 
to sell at a sacrifice to get some money 
with which to buy groceries. In the past 
he had depended on Bright to buy his 
honey, but it now looked as though Bright 
would have all he could do to sell his own. 

A. N. ONYMOUS. 

(To be continued.) 


3-banded Italian Bees 


3-lb. packages without queen, $1.60 each; 
with queen, $2.00 each. I ship 25 per cent over- 
weight to take up shrinkage. Queens, 40c each. 


D. C. Jackson, Funston, Georgia 


FDWARDS 


SLASHES 


March, 1933 















Because thousands of farm buildings can- 
not go another season without re-roofing, 
Edwards has slashed steel roofing prices 
back to the level of 19 years ago. Fire, 
lightning, wind and weather-proof. 

SEND US YOUR ROOF MEASUREMENTS 


Get our wry price and $10,000 
guarantee. Ask for Catalog 80. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
333-383 Butler St. Cincinnati, O. 


Our Queens 


for 1933 are far superior to any stock we have 
heretofore offered, and it gives us great pleas- 
ure to announce that by careful breeding and 
selection from over a thousand tested queens 
during the past season we now have a strain 
of bees that is marvelous at honey getting. Our 
bees are the most gentle of any bees of any 
race or strain we have ever bred and we have 
tried everything that appeared to us to have 
any merit. In addition, our bees show more yel- 
low than ever before and are a delight to the 
eye. Furthermore, our bees rob much less than 
any bee with which we ever had any experience. 
You can prove it by this simple test. Note how 
our yellow bees do not try to rob through the 
screen to your honey house, but note how the 
bees of darker color swarm around it. Then go 
out to the blossoms and see how our yellow bees 
are there and note the scarcity of the darker 
bees. I have shown this to visitors to our apiary 
many times and can demonstrate it any time 
during the breeding season. You will like our 
bees. 

Tested and breeders can be shipped by return 
mail. Untested will be ready about May 15. A 
card will bring our book, ‘‘About Bees,”’ which 
is a brief treatise on beekeeping. 

Untested queens, $1.00 each; tested, $2.00 
each. Breeding queens, shipped in large cage 
with one-half pound bees, service guaranteed 
through the season of 1933, $7.50 each. 















Jay Smith, Route 3, Vincennes, Ind. 
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JENSEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 


‘*In time of peace, prepare for war.’’ 
Right now things are quiet, a good time 
to do some planning. The time for action 

will soon be at hand. We are already in 
action, and planning all the while HOW 
to give you even better packages, queens 
and service than you are accustomed to 
getting—regardless of price. 

THE ANSWER is: Perseverance plus 
experience plus improvement in methods 
and equipment. A sum total of EFFI- 


TENCY. 
PRICES OF PACKAGES WITH 
SELECT 1933 QUEENS: 


2-Ib. 3-Ib. 
Serres $1.90 $2.30 
, eres 1.80 2.20 
26 and up .... 1.70 2.10 


Untested Queens in large airy cages, 
fresh from our own queen yard, 50c each. 
If packages are wanted without queens, 
deduct 40c per package. 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Miss. 


Canadian customers please send remit- 
tances in Post Office Money Orders (not 
postal notes) or cashiers’ checks includ- 
ing exchange. We can save many of you 
money on express charges because of our 
geographical location. Investigate this. 
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Here’s Why They Prefer 


Thagard’s Dark 
“Master Bred” 
Three-banded Italians 


‘*The fifty packages I purchased from 
you last spring have done exceptionally 
well. They paid for themselves twice 
over, and are in fine shape for winter.’’ 
—L. Hines, Omaha, Nebr. 

‘*T have a lot of good colonies headed 
with your queens. They are wonderful 
workers, and very gentle.’’—Thos. At- 
chinson, Omaha, Nebr. 

For fourteen years “MASTER BRED’’ 
queens and bees have been bred for 
GENTLENESS and HONEY PRODUC- 
ING qualities. Our foundation stock 
comes direct from Italy. 


YET THEY COST NO MORE 
2lb. package with queen...... $1.50 
8-lb. package with queen...... 1.90 
DS ctedensscetanees 50c each. 
Write for prices in large quantities. 


The V. R. Thagard Co. 














Greenville, Ala. _f 
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Bees and 
Queens Galore 


We are situated on main line of 
railway that connects with all the 
main lines of the North and West, 
insuring your bees to reach you on 
time, and in nice shape. 

We do not have a single dissatis- 
fied customer that we know of. 

Will have several thousand pounds 
of three-banded Italian bees. Also 
several thousand queens for April 
and May delivery. 

Plenty of efficient help to get 
them to you on time. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 


SHAW & HOMAN 


SHANNON MISSISSIPPI 





Gaspard’s 


High Quality Golden and Three- 
banded Italian Queens and Package 
Bees for Spring, 1933, at reduced 
prices: 


NUCLEUS PACKAGES 


Shipped on standard Hoffman frames of brood 
and honey and one young queen in each package. 
2-lb. pkg., 1 to 4. $2.00; 5 or more, $1.75 each. 
3-lb. pkg., 1 to 4, 2.50; 5 or more, 2.25 each. 
4-lb. pkg., 1 to 4, 3.00; 5 or more, 2.75 each. 
2-fr. nucleus, 1 to 4, 2.00; 5 or more, 1.75 each. 
3-fr. nucleus, 1 to 4, 2.50; 5 or more, 2.25 each 


SPECIAL ORCHARD PACKAGE 


A 2-frame nucleus with 5 additional pounds 
of bees and a young queen introduced, for $3.75 
each, any number. 


COMBLESS PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 


2-lb. pkg., 1 to 4, $2.00; 5 or more, $1.75 each. 
3-lb. pkg., 1 to 4, 2.50; 5 or more, 2.25 each. 
4-Ib. pkg., 1 to 4, 3.00; 5 or more, 2.75 each. 
Packages without queens, 40c cheaper. 

Young queens, 1, 60c; 5, 50c; 10 or more, 40c. 

Prompt and efficient service, safe arrival 
guarantee, and a health certificate with each 
shipment. Shipping season starts April 1. Or 
ders booked with 10 per cent down balance at 
shipping time. Prices are F. O. B. shipping 
point. Address 


J. L. GASPARD, HESSMER, LA. 
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NORMAN BROS.’ BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Our highest quality, low prices, 


prompt 
service will please you. Write for 


prie 8, 


Norman Bros.’ Apiaries, Ramer, Ala, 
T. L. Norman, Mgr. 





Bright Golden Italians 


Again we are offering those beautiful, large, 
gentle, yellow bees that are such excellent hon. 
ey gatherers, and the queens that produce them 

We ship only quality queens scientifically 
raised that must show by size and appearance 
they are queens of quality and worth buying. 


If you want bees and queens that will give 
you more pleasure and satisfaction in handling, 
and produce the honey, try our ‘‘Golden’’ qual 
ity queens and bees. 


Descriptive price list and testimonials from 
well-known beekeepers furnished. 


Stevenson’s Apiaries 
WESTWEGO LOUISIANA 





1933 ROY’S SPECIAL 


Golden and 3-banded Italian Bees and Queens, 
shipped on a standard Hoffman frame of brood 
and honey; also ship combless packages if want- 
ed. Same price as combless packages. 
2-lb. packages with queen. 
3-lb. packages with queen 
4-pound packages with queen 
2-frame nucleus with queen. 
3-frame nucleus with queen 
Special orchard package, a 2- frame nucleus, 

4 Ibs. bees and queen 3. 

Every package. guaranteed 
cate with each shipment. 
April 1. Prices F. O. B. 
down books order, balance 


A health certifi 
Shipping season starts 
shipping point. 10% 
at shipping date. 


Address 


WILLIE ROY, HESSMER, LA. 





Mountain Gray Caucasian 
Queens and Bees 


‘*Headquarters for fine Caucasian Stock.’’ 
Prices lower but quality better. 

The products of bees do not justify high 
prices any more. We are booking orders 
out deposit for April and May delivery 
tested queens, 1 to 5, 75ce; 6, $4.25; 12 
13 to 49, 65e: 50 or more, 60c; tested 
select tested, $2.50. 2-lb. packages with queens, 
1 to 5, $2.75; 6 to 24, $2.50; 25 or more 
$2.25. Larger packages, add 60c per Ib. 2-frame 
nuclei, $2.50; 3-frame, $3.00. Honest and fair 
dealing plus quality Caucasians prompted cus 
tomers to send to us in 1932 by far the largest 
volume of business in our career, No disease, 
pure matings and safe delivery guaranteed 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Alabama 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 172.) 

Square of sponge cake, round of ice cream, 
warm honey, fruit slices (strawberries, bananas, 
peaches or any fruit in season). On sponge cake, 
place round of ice cream. Drizzle warm honey 
about (about 1% tablespoon to 2 tablespoons 
to a serving). Cover with fruit. Top with honey 
meringue or a small dab of honey butter mer- 
ingue. 1 serving. 





Imperial Italian Queens---Bees 


(A leather-colored strain.) 


Untested queens (any time), 50c each. My 
queens and bees have been used and favorably 
recommended by Mr. M. J. Deyell, Medina, O., 
and other nationally known beekeeping authori- 
ties. Ask for my latest catalog and prices. 


H. E. COFFEY, Whitsett, Texas. 


Our Motto for 1933 


Better Bred Italian Bees and Queens. 
Better Service, Better Prices, 
Better Equipped, Better Express Rate. 


Give us an opportunity to quote you. 
Circular price list sent on request. 
A. L. Webb. 


CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALA. 








Believe It or Not: Business Is 
Good With Us 


BECAUSE: of the results 
packages and queens. 

BECAUSE: our apiaries are certified and ac 
credited by the State Department of Agri- 
culture. 

BECAUSE: our cages are lighter and express 
charges are less. 

BECAUSE: we ship promptly when ordered. 

BECAUSE: we guarantee safe arrival and com- 
plete satisfaction. 

BECAUSE: of our 
square deal. 

— our prices are lower than ever be- 
ore. 

Two-pound package with queen, $2.00; 10 or 
more, $1.75 each. Untested queens, 65c each: 
$7.50 dozen. Write for descriptive circular and 
complete price list. 


J. M. Cutts & Sons, R. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 


secured from our 


reputation for giving a 
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Caucasians 


have all the good traits of Italians plus 

extra gentleness, less swarming, more 

prolific, longer tongues, less robbing 
and more dependable workers. 


Carniolans 


Best of winterers, rapid building up in the 
spring, very gentle, very prolific at all times 
and most excellent workers. My own and Jan 
Strgar imported strain. 27th year with them. 
Both these races most valuable for pollination 
purposes, flying earlier in the morning and on 
colder days than Italians. Both give better re- 
sults in the northern and western states where 
the flow comes early. Booking orders on both 
riices for May delivery. 


2-lb. package with queen 
8-fr. colony with tested queen 
Untested queens, each 


Lower prices in lots. Give me your needs. 
More convenient for northeastern states and 
southern Canada. Less distance to ship, arrive 
in better condition, less transportation costs. 
Ask for free circular. 


ALBERT G. HANN 
GLEN GARDNER NEW JERSEY 





PACKAGE BEES & YOUNG LAYING 
QUEENS FOR 1933 
Three-banded Italians. Our circular de- 
scribing this stock. How to build up pack- 
ages fast, and bargain prices on 4-lb., 3- 

lb., 2-lb. packages. Ask for circular. 


Gooch Apiaries, Farmersville. Tex. 





ATENTS Cit'pcectice in Pat.Of & Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
Munsey Bldg.,1329 EE St. Washington, D. C 





BEES and QUEENS 


At least a thousand swarms will fly away from our yards in April and 
May if packages are not taken, or other swarm preventions used. It 
would be better to give these surplus bees away than to do nothing. 
If you are going to need any bees or queens, we will agree on prices. 
Your choice of Italian or Caucasian queens. Guaranteed pure mated. 


H. E. GRAHAM, CAMERON, TEXAS 






















Quality for Quality 
We Meet the Price 


Whether It Is--- 


HIVES 

SUPERS 

SECTIONS 

FRAMES 
EXTRACTORS, ETC. 




















See Your Dealer or Fobber, 
or Write Us 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 


— 
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Pure Italian Bees and Queens | 


for the season of 1933. 
Write for prices. 
LAKE PEARL APIARIES 


Isaac Roy, Prop. 


TEXAS BRED BEES 
AND QUEENS 


For April, May and June shipment 


Hessmer, La. 





Untested Italian Queens - 50c each 
Tested Italian Queens - $1.00 each 


2-lb. pkg. Bees & Queens, 2.50 each 
3-lb. pkg. Bees & Queens, 2.75 each 


The A. |. Root Co. of Texas 
P. O. Box 765 
537 S. Flores St., San Antonio, Texas 





BEE CULTURE 


NORMA’S SPECIAL 


Now booking orders for spring, 1933, at prices 
to meet with depression prices, as follows: 
Special Orchard Package—a 2-frame nucleus 

with 3 additional pounds of bees and a young 

queen introduced, for $3.00 each, any number. 

2-lb. packages with young laying queen, for 
$2.00 each, any number. 

3-Ib. packages with young laying queen, 
$2.50 each, any number. 

4-lb. packages with young laying queen, 
$3.00 each, any number. 

2-frame nucleus with young laying queen, 
$2.00 each, any number. 

3-frame nucleus with young laying queen, 
$2.50 each, any number. 

Also sell combless packages with queens, same 

price as comb packages. 

All bees are shipped on standard Hoffman 
frames of brood and enough honey for feed in 
transit. Safe arrival guaranteed and a health 
certificate with each shipment. Shipping season 
open April Ist. Orders booked with 10% down, 
balance 10 days before shipment. Address 


The Norma’s Apiaries Co. 
HESSMER, LOUISIANA 
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for 
for 
for 


for 





SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR PRINTING. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 





Package Bees 


PURE THREE-BANDED 
ITALIANS 
Our package bees are guaran- 


teed to be young baby bees 
shipped in light shipping 








cages on dates specified. Our 


queens are SELECT and are guaranteed in every way to be good and are especially 


guaranteed not to supersede the first season. 


Two-pound packages with queens, $2.00 each. Lots of ten, $1.75 each. 
Three-pound packages with queens, $2.50 each. Lots of ten, $2.25 each. 
Write for prices on larger lots, or for shipment May 15th or later. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES, ROUTE 1, WINNSBORO, LA. 





MR. BEEKEEPER! LOOK! 


We can save you money. Prices reduced in keeping with prices of 
other commodities. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Prompt ser- 
vice assured. 


Genuine 3-banded Italians 


2-Ib. package with queen 
3-Ib. package with queen 
ANY NUMBER—ANY TIME. 


Italian Queens 


50c each, any number. 


THERE IS NO DISEASE KNOWN HERE. 


HOLDER APIARIES, CITRONELLE, ALA. 
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KNIGHT’S 


SMITH'S 5262552, 


Our prices are very low. Our Supe- 
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Three-banded Leather-colored | rior quality bees and queens, plus 
Italian our safe way in delivering them in 
perfect condition will be a big fac- 
tor in your success. We have not P 
Ss ueens lost a single package in FIVE years. 
There must be a reason. WRITE for 
A Accredited and Certified by Alabama State | 
Department of Agriculture. This — - — prices, guarantee and particulars. . | 

e the best honey gatherers as well as the best re 
winterers. Not a single hybrid colony of bees N. B. SMITH & co. Kit 
was found in my 29 yards by State Apiary In- CALHOUN ALABAMA Co 
spector who applauded me on my pure strain. Tro 
This is why I readily guarantee all queens wh 
mated pure and prove good. I also guarantee my thus 
queens not to supersede soon after receiving. I 1 
know how to = ~- the right way. M ° L- 
2-Ib. packages bees including young laying G R R 

: $2.00 et Kunning s Bees th 
ie poem And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy pon 
3-lb. package bees including young laying PACKAGES and NUCLEI 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries, where WE eee honey 
PARCEL POST, POSTAGE PAID, by the carload. 
50c additional per package. ALL ITALIAN STOCK 
QUEENS Service guaranteed. Stock bred for hon- 
Select (one grade only), one, 65c; ten or more, ey-getting and gentleness. PRICES 
50c each. Tested, last fall rearing, $1.00. No RIGHT. Let us name you prices on any 
charge for clipping. quantity. 
2 Apiary accredited and certified by Ala- 

Shipments on the day you name. Health cer- bama Department of Agriculture | 
tificate and all necessary papers accompany For Quick Service, , ow 
ee. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- “a ,DAVID RUNNING aff 

: . on, ch., or Sumterville, ama. 
JASPER KNIGHT, Hayneville, Ala. th 
































80] 


QUEENS, 40c Each] |: 





I breed only 3-banded Italians, producing 100 or more daily at 
beginning promptly April Ist. I can guarantee delivery on mé 
specified dates. Guaranteed safe delivery, purely mated and Th 
satisfactory. No culls nor virgins shipped. 

er 
WALTER T. KELLEY GULF COAST BEE CO., HOUMA, LA. a 
he 
You are preparing to buy bees and queens. They are ni 

cheaper this year than ever. We do not know who 
is responsible for the low market. We do know st 

that you have a right to demand just as much for 

your investment as when they were highest on rec- 
& ord. For this reason demand the same quality as in h 
the past. t 
Through years of selection for high production and gentleness in handling we can offer you to 
what you want and need. . 
Our queens are produced on standard frames and on natural honey flow, assuring you of a 18 
strong vigorous queen to head your colony. | 
y 
PUREST OF ITALIAN STOCK 01 


We guarantee you against the annoyance of delayed shipments. We believe we can please you 
in service and prices. Write us for particulars. ni 


Louisiana Southern Bee Farm, Rt. 2, Baton Rouge, La. 


and Sheldon, Iowa 
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KitchenAid Liane 
a Hand to Honey 








a. 
Miss hy. 
Greulich of P 
KitchenAid F 
Company, fa 
Troy, Ohio, <- 
whose en- 
thusiasm has 
led to 
thousands 
being told 
the honey 
way of food 
preparation. 


f 






LT 


Mrs, Jensen and Miss Taylor using KitchenAid in Institute Kitchen. 


What is it worth to have a honey recipe sent to every one in the U.S. A. 
owning a KitchenAid? Probably no single firm in the honey business could 
afford to do this, yet it was done without a penny’s cost to beekeepers. Fur- 
ther, it was sent during National Honey Week—all this because of the per- 
sonal enthusiasm of Miss Greulich for honey. 

This co-operation came through a contact by Mrs. Jensen at Denver in 
1930. Since then KitchenAid has provided a mixer free for Institute work- 
ers at all state fairs. More, after seeing and tasting honey meringue made 
with their mixer, salesmen were instructed to carry a jar of honey and to 
make honey meringue hereafter in their demonstrations of KitchenAids. 
This friendship resulted in Mrs. Jensen meeting Mrs. Helen Watts Schreib- 
er of the Kroger Foundation and having the latter feature honey recipes 
at some 40 cooking schools throughout the country, honey meringue and 
honey baked ham proving most popular. It is impossible to estimate the 
number of thousands of home makers who have thus heard the honey 
story for the first time. 

If this sort of honey publicity provided by the Institute is worth any- 
thing it is worth YOUR HELP NOW. Money and honey are needed NOW 
to contine this work in 1933. Not one cent of salary goes to any official. All 
isspent for honey publicity. For these recipes write the KitchenAid Com- 
pany, Troy, Ohio, or the Institute. Send your contribution to Madison now 
or send honey to the nearest honey receiver to you. Refer to this bee jour- 
nal for list of official honey receivers who work without pay. 


-(MERICAN JJONEY |[NSTITUTE 


417 N. FEW ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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-PETTIT’S 
Package Bees 


For Fruit and Honey 


will be shipped from Albany, Georgia, as 
usual, during March, April and May. Sat- 
isfied customers in all parts of Canada 
and U. 8. A. testify to their value and the 
prompt efficient service we give. 


eee 
Prices with young Italian Queens: 


5-Ib. 
Orchard 4-Ib. 


3-lb. 2-Ib. 

Size of order. pkg. pkg. kg. pkg. 
1-9 pkgs...... 34.00 $3.00 50 $2.00 
10 or more pkgs 3.50 2.75 2.25 # 1.75 


For bees without queens deduct 50c per 
package. We guarantee satisfaction. Cana- 
dian funds accepted where exchange loss 
is not greater than fifteen per cent. 


Morley Pettit, Albany, Georgia, U.S.A. 
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We Offer You 


Bright Three-banded Italian Bees 
—None Better. 

Superior Queens — overweight 
Package bees. 

100% Service. 

Accredited and certified by Ala- 
bama State Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


VIA EXPRESS COLLECT 
2lb. package with select untested 
queen, $1.75 each. | 
3-lb. package with select untested 
queen, $2.25 each. 

Prepaid prices by mail quoted on 
request. Queens for April and May, 
60c each. After June Ist, 30¢ each, 
Select tested queens, 80c¢ each. 

We have the bees, equipment and 
experienced labor to fill all orders 
promptly on the day you wish them. 
Entire satisfaction guaranteed on 
everything I ship. 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 


W. E. Harrell, Prop. 
HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 
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